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ABSTRACT 


The article discusses the major types of power and status and certain variable char- 
acteristics relevant for their investigation. A person is said to have power if he influ- 
ences the behavior of others in accordance with his own intentions. Three major forms 
of power are distinguished in terms of the type of influence brought to bear on the sub- 
ordinated individual. Power is further distinguished by whether or not the subordi- 
nated individuals recognize its legitimacy, by types of motivation of obedience and dis- 
obedience, and by the consequences of disobedience. Certain characteristics of the 
power relation are then discussed, and some factors influencing the amount of power are 
analyzed. A judgment of rank made about either the total person or relatively stable 
segments of the person constitutes the social status of that person (for the individual 
making the judgment). Gestures expressing the status of an individual are called defer- 
ence. Certain types of status are differentiated, and parallel distinctions are made for 


deference. 

A person may be said to have power to the extent that he in- 
fluences the behavior’ of others in accordance with his own inten- 
tions. Three major forms of power may be distinguished in terms 
of the type of influence brought to bear upon the subordinated in- 
dividual. The power-holder exercises force when he influences be- 
havior by a physical manipulation of the subordinated individual 
(assault, confinement, etc.) ; domination when he influences behavior 
by making explicit to others what he wants them to do (command, 

* Behavior is here to be understood as both covert and overt behavior. Influence is 


to be understood as both an alteration of behavior and a maintenance of behavior as it 


was, but other than what it would have been without the intervention of the power- 
holder. 
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request, etc.);? and manipulation when he influences the behavior 
of others without making explicit the behavior which he thereby 
wants them to perform.’ Manipulation may be exercised by utilizing 
symbols or performing acts. Propaganda is a major form of manipu- 
lation by symbols. The undermining of confidence in an enterprise 
by sabotaging its activities may be taken as an example of manipu- 
lation by acts. 

Most power-holders claim legitimacy for their acts, i.e., they 
claim the “right to rule” as they do. If the legitimacy of the exer- 
cise of power is acknowledged by the subordinated individuals we 
speak of legitimate power; if it is not recognized we call it coercion 
(provided, of course, that the intention of the power-holder is 
realized). There are three major forms of legitimate power. Legiti- 
mate power is regarded as /egal when the recognition of legitimacy 
rests on a belief by the subordinated individuals in the legality of 
the laws, decrees, and directives promulgated by the power-holder; 
traditional when the recognition of legitimacy rests on a belief in the 
sanctity of traditions by virtue of which the power-holder exercises 
his power and in the traditional sanctity of the orders which he 
issues; and charismatic when the recognition of legitimacy rests on a 
devotion to personal qualities of the power-holder. Usually, of 


2 “Shoulder arms!” and “Please close the door” are both cases of domination, pro- 
vided, of course, that these utterances succeed in realizing the intention of the speaker. 
It may be that everyday associations render ‘Please close the door” as an example of 
domination somewhat surprising. A polite request, however, is as much a way of getting 
people to do what one wants them to do as is the most brutally uttered command. 
Polite requests often enable a person to exercise power over another where a command 
containing no elements of deference may fail. The relation between the exercise of 
power over, and the granting of deference to, subordinated individuals is not treated 
here. 


3 Since the distinction between domination and manipulation rests on the degree to 
which the power-holder makes his intention explicit to the person whose behavior 
he wants to influence, the two frequently shade off into each other. It often happens, 
of course, that the context in which the power-holder’s behavior takes place is such as 
to enable him to assume that his intention is quite clear to the person whom he is at- 
tempting to influence. It is desirable to include such cases under domination. 

It is clear that manipulation excludes modifications of behavior following the com- 
munication of factual representations in discussion. In the case of discussion the in- 
tentions of the discussants are evident to each other. This, of course, does not pre- 
clude the possibility of manipulatory elements entering into a discussion. As in the 
cases discussed in the first paragraph, the line between discussion and manipulation 
may (in certain concrete cases) be difficult to draw. 
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course, these personal qualities are, or appear to the followers to be, 
extraordinary qualities such as sanctity and heroism.‘ 

A person whose general position as a power-holder is recognized 
as legitimate may exercise force, domination, or manipulation. But, 
as far as the recognition of the legitimacy of individual acts of power 
is concerned, it is clear that manipulation cannot be legitimate 
power, since in the case of manipulation there is no recognition by 
the subordinated individual that an act of power has been effected. 
Persons who are subject to force (especially as an initial form of in- 
fluencing behavior and not as a sanction) frequently do not recognize 
the legitimacy of such acts of power. Generally, therefore, the 
recognition of a power-holder as a legitimate exerciser of power rests 
on the recognition of the legitimacy of his acts of domination. How- 
ever, this need not mean that he may not also exercise force or 
manipulation. 

Attempted domination may meet with obedience or disobedience. 
The motivation for obedience and disobedience is instrumental to 
the extent that it is based on an anticipation of losses and gains, and 
noninstrumental to the extent that it is based on ethical or affective 
imperatives of conduct dictating obedience or disobedience to the 
command. In the case of obedience these imperatives may derive 
either (a) from a belief that the recognition of power as legitimate, 
i.e., aS legal, traditional, or charismatic, imposes obedience as a 
norm of conduct or (b) from norms of conduct (e.g., the mores) 
which dictate, not obedience to the power-holder but the perform- 
ance of the particular acts commanded. In the case of disobedience 
the imperatives will likewise derive either (a) from a belief that the 
recognition of power as nonlegitimate, i.e., coercive, imposes dis- 
obedience as a norm of conduct or (6) from norms of conduct which 
dictate not disobedience to the power-holder but the nonperformance 
of the particular acts commanded.' Although one may recognize 


4 The classification of types of legitimate power is that of Max Weber (cf. Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschafi [Tiibingen, 1925], I, 124). 

5’ Motivation for conformity with, or rejection of, the expressed wish or demand of 
the power-holder is here considered only in terms of perceptions by the subordinated 
person of certain selected characteristics of the power-holder and the commanded act. 
Clearly a number of other factors would be relevant in a complete analysis of why one 
individual obeys or disobeys another, e.g., the personality of the obeying person. Such 
factors are not considered here since the above classification is not being used as a basis 
for a complete causal explanation of obedience or disobedience. 
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the legitimacy of power, yet one may also obey or disobey out 
of instrumental considerations. This signifies in the case of dis- 
obedience that the instrumental considerations outweigh the moti- 
vation toward conformity arising from the recognition of legitimacy. 

If the attempt of a person to exercise power fails, the power act 
may be followed either by a substitute power act or by a sanction. 
A substitute power act is intended primarily to attain the original aim 
of the first act. Substitution may take place both within or between 
types of power. Thus a command may be substituted for a polite 
request (both forms of attempted domination), or unsuccessful 
propaganda may be succeeded by an outright command (manipu- 
lation and domination). A sanction is a power act initiated primarily 
as a reprisal for nonconformity with a prior act of power; its intent 
is punitive and not primarily directed toward achieving the goal of 
the prior unsuccessful power act. Since persons who are subjected 
to attempted exercise of force or manipulation do not—unlike per- 
sons subjected to commands—either obey or disobey, sanctions may 
most properly be spoken of as a reprisal for disobedience to a com- 
mand (domination) rather than as nonconformity to other types of 
power. However, it may be true that an unsuccessful propagandist 
or unsuccessful exerciser of force may (irrationally) take actions 
with punitive intent against persons who fail to succumb to his 
propaganda or to his attempt to exercise force. 

A sanction may be either a deprivation of values already possessed 
or an obstruction to the attainment of values which would have been 
realized were it not for the punitive intervention of the power- 
holder. A sanction may be either a physical loss (beating, confine- 
ment, etc.) or a nonphysical loss (fining, confiscation, removal from 
office, ridicule, etc.). 

Disobedience to the command of a power-holder may result 
not only in consciously intended sanctions but also in unintended 
penalizations (such as guilt feelings, loss of prestige, etc.), the 
anticipation of which may motivate the individual to conform. 
Market operations afford an important case of unintended penaliza- 
tions. The demands of buyers and sellers upon each other produce a 
collective compromise expressed in the price level. Intransigent 
buyers and sellers are not necessarily subject to intended losses, but 
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their intransigence is, in fact, likely to squeeze them out of the 
market. The conformity of the buyers or sellers to the imperatives 
of market conditions involves, in this case, conformity not only to 
the immediate demands of those with whom they have direct rela- 
tions but through them, indirectly, with all other persons in the 
market. Unintended consequences may also be derivative penaliza- 
tions, i.e., they may be unintended results from the infliction of an 
intended sanction. Thus imprisonment may (even after release) re- 
sult in the loss of job, prestige, and associations. 

Sanctions may be exercised either directly by the power-holder 
himself or indirectly through others in official or nonofficial posi- 
tions. Most power-holders of any consequence possess a staff of 
officials to whom the exercise of sanctions is delegated. Although 
power-holders may instigate persons without official position (mobs, 
the public, “the consumer,” etc.) to take reprisals against noncon- 
formists, the exercise of sanctions by nonofficials is perhaps most 
important in the case of unintended and derivative penalizations and 
in the case of intended sanctions without instigation from official 
power-holders. 

A power relation is unilateral if only one party to the relationship 
exercises power over the other and bilateral if both parties exercise 
power over each other. The power relationships between officers and 
privates in an army are typically unilateral. A major form of bi- 
lateral power relation is the case of bargaining power, to the extent 
that each party influences the behavior of the other in the intended 
direction. In bargaining each party attempts to influence the be- 
havior of the other either by depriving him of values already pos- 
sessed or by obstructing the attainment of values not yet possessed 
but desired. Bilateral power relations exist not only in the case of 
domination (as when each party is able to make demands on the 
other) but also in the case of manipulation. That is, each party may 
influence the behavior of the other party without making explicit 
what behavior is desired. Thus parties may mutually influence each 
other’s behavior in a desired direction by propaganda or by acts. 
The outcome of attempted bilateral domination or manipulation 
may be complete fulfilment of the intentions of both parties (pro- 
vided they are not incompatible) or a compromise, i.e., a partial 
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success by both parties or the fulfilment (partially or fully) of the 
intention of only one party or, finally, modes of behavior completely 
different from the intention of either party.° 

The exercise of power is direct when the power-holder alters the 
behavior of others without utilizing an intermediary and indirect 
when a chain of direct power acts is initiated by a power-holder 
who utilizes one or more subordinate power-holders. The control 
of an army by a general or of factory workers by a large-scale 
entrepreneur is largely by means of indirect power. The chain of 
direct power acts constituting the exercise of indirect power may be 
composed of different types of direct power acts. Thus the initial 
act may be a command (domination) to a subordinate power-holder 
who may alter the behavior of others by propaganda (manipulation) 
in order to instigate mob violence (force) against certain groups, thus 
attaining the intention of the initiating power-holder. The per- 
sonnel utilized in the sequence of direct power acts composing in- 
direct power may be both official and nonofficial. 

The amount of power exercised by an individual may be measured 
either by the ratio of his successful power acts to all of his attempted 
power acts or by certain criteria specified below. These measures 
may be used as a basis of comparison between different power- 
holders. The two ‘‘amounts” represent not alternative techniques 
of measurement but differences in what is measured. Amount in 
these cases does not mean the same thing. Most investigations of 
power, in so far as they deal with the amount of power, utilize 
“‘amount”’ in the second sense. 

Two principal criteria may be used to measure the amount of 
power exercised by a power-holder: the number of actions of 
any given person, in each of any number of selected types of be- 
havior, over which control is realized (or potential’); and the 

6 The last case is only an attempted bilateral power relation since neither party 
accomplished his intention. The case in which only one party accomplishes his inten- 


tion is marginal to the definition of bilateral power and may be characterized as being a 
case of attempted bilateral power with culmination in unilateral power. 

7 It would be extremely difficult to determine how much control is possible in a given 
situation unless the power-holder actually attempts to exercise power. Although 
for some purposes it would be highly desirable to attempt estimates of the potential 
amount of power that could be wielded, the amount of power actually exercised would in 
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number® of persons so controlled. The definition of dictatorship as 
‘“‘a form of government where everything that is not forbidden is 
obligatory” indicates complete power in terms of the spheres of 
behavior over which control is exercised. 

Concentration of power is not diminished if the power-holder 
acts through many subordinates, provided he is able to exercise 
control over them. In fact, however, the utilization of a large sub- 
ordinate staff is very likely to diffuse power, since the chief power- 
holder is rarely able to control fully the actions of his subordinates 
who may therefore exercise a certain amount of independent or 
initiatory, rather than dependent, power. Further the impossibil- 
ity of maintaining complete control over the subordinate staff and 
the reliance which the power-holder must place on them tends to 
set up a bilateral power relation between the chief power-holder and 
his subordinates, giving the latter power over the chief power- 
holder in addition to any independent power they may exercise over 
the mass. Subordinate power-holders, to the extent that they exer- 
cise independent power in the sphere claimed by the chief power- 
holder, will limit the power of the latter, and to that extent lose their 
character of subordinates. On the other hand, a plurality of inde- 
pendent power-holders (whether partially or completely independ- 
ent) may not only limit but also reinforce or not at all affect one 
another’s exercise of power. This will be true only to the extent that 
the power-holders influence the behavior of others in a manner 
which does not obstruct the intentions of their co-power-holders. 
With the growing interdependence of all aspects of social life, how- 
ever, and consequently the increased probabilities that any act will 
have more extensive repercussions throughout the society than 
formerly, it becomes more essential for a power-holder both to con- 
trol many aspects of behavior that formerly might have seemed 
quite unnecessary for carrying out his intentions and to prevent 
most cases be the primary interest, and of course would involve the sounder empirical 
procedure. However, the predictions of the power-holder and those subordinated to 
him as to how much power the power-holder might wield if so inclined may be an impor- 
tant determinant of the behavior of the power-holder and those subordinated to him. 

’ “Number” here may be absolute number or the proportion of controlled persons 


in the total population. It may also be desirable to represent this as the ratio between 
those who are controlled to the total number over whom control is attempted. 
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others from exercising powers that formerly might not have inter- 
fered with his intention. Although one finds in contemporary so- 
ciety, both in public and in private spheres, an increasing concentra- 
tion of power, the necessity, as enterprises increase in size, of exercis- 
ing power through the utilization of many subordinate power- 
holders tends to limit the actual if not the formal concentration of 
power. 

The amount and stability of power exercised will be limited by 
the means which the power-holder has available for influencing the 
behavior of others by making them want to do what he wants them 
to do or by the sanctions which they anticipate that he can bring to 
bear upon them. Large amounts of power cannot be exercised in a 
purely coercive fashion, for even though the mass of subordinated 
individuals do not recognize the power-holder as exercising legiti- 
mate power, the necessity of utilizing a large staff would introduce 
other than purely coercive power into the total power system; for 
the subordinate power-holders, who exercise dependent power and 
carry out sanctions for cases of nonconformity among the mass, can- 
not themselves be controlled by coercion alone. The greater the 
amount of coercive power exercised, the greater is the dependence 
of the chief power-holder on his staff. For this reason and because 
the possible supervision over, and sanctions against, the mass often 
fall short of the requirements for the exercise of coercive power, the 
latter frequently has to be augmented and supported by manipula- 
tion. This may serve the purpose not only of getting people to act 
in a desired manner without exercising coercion but also of develop- 
ing a belief in the legitimacy of the power exercised and thereby 
also limiting the need for coercive action. 

It is sometimes assumed that a person who uses force or is in a 
position to impose very drastic sanctions in the event of nonconform- 
ity with his commands is somehow more powerful than one who 
exercises power without the use of these means. But, the amount of 
power exercised by a legitimate power-holder may be as great as, or 
greater than, the amount exercised by a coercive power-holder. If, 
however, we restrict comparison only to coercive power-holders, 
then it is true, all other things being equal, that power varies directly 
with the severity of the sanctions that the power-holder can impose. 


3 
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Men evaluate the objects, acts, and human attributes with 
which they come into contact. These evaluations may become 
systematized into a hierarchy of values. The individual makes 
judgments of others and ranks them on the basis of his hierarchy of 
values and his knowledge concerning what characteristics these 
other persons possess. Such a judgment of rank made about either 
the total person or relatively stable segments of the person con- 
stitutes the social status of that person (for the individual making the 
judgment). Societies and individuals use different gestures to ex- 
press degrees of deference which they accord to varying ranks of 
social status. These gestures expressing the status of an individual 
may be called deference gestures or more simply, deference. 

The deference gestures which a person directs toward or about 
another person are genuine when the deferrer holds them appropriate 
for expressing the status he ascribes to that other individual, and 
spurious when they are not those which he holds as appropriate 
for expressing the status he ascribes to the other individual.’ Spuri- 
ous deference may be the giving of a deference either higher or lower 
than that which the deferrer considers appropriate for the status 
in question (or higher or lower than the deferrer customarily gives 
to a person with the status in question). The first of these two types 
of spurious deference constitutes a frequent form of manipulation, 
the spurious deference being intended to induce a desired form of 
behavior. 

Status judgments are fotal when the evaluation is made of the per- 
son as a whole and not of any particular role which he performs or 
any particular attribute which he possesses and segmental when the 
evaluation is made of the person in terms of a particular role which 
he performs or of a particular attribute which he possesses. 

Deference gestures are specialized when they are utilized only 
toward persons performing certain roles (such as saluting in the case 
of the army); and mons pecialized when they are used equally toward 
persons of the same status irrespective of their roles (as general 

9 Deference gestures toward a particular person may also be said to be genuine or 
spurious according to whether they conform (genuine deference) or do not conform 
(spurious deference) with the deference gestures that the deferrer has used toward 


others of similar status. This assumes, of course, that the majority of his deference ges- 
tures have given true expression to his status judgments. 
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terms of respect such as “sir’’). People often accord generalized 
deference gestures to persons to whom they accord segmental 
status because specialized gestures exist only for a very limited 
number of roles (such as military or ecclesiastical roles). The use of 
a nonspecialized deference gesture, such as “sir,” does not signify, 
therefore, that the individual using it necessarily does so because he 
accords high total status. Persons may, however, intentionally use 
certain nonspecialized deference gestures in order to create a definite 
impression that a high total status is being accorded when in fact 
the status actually accorded is only high segmental status. To the 
extent that this is successfully used to influence behavior it con- 
stitutes manipulation. 

Deference gestures frequently become highly conventionalized 
and hence uniform throughout a society or segments of a society. 
There may, however, be considerable individuation of deference 
gestures, i.e., a considerable deviation from the conventional forms. 
Clearly the more individuated such gestures become, the less they 
will serve to convey to others the deference being accorded by the 
person making the gestures. Deference gestures vary not only in their 
degree of individuation but also in the degree to which they dis- 
criminate differences in status. Thus in eighteenth-century Ger- 
many Frdulein as a mode of address was a highly discriminatory 
deference gesture, as it was used only in addressing young women of 
the upper classes. 

In some periods societies or special groups within societies have 
attempted to level status and deference distinctions, even though 
they have found it impossible to erase differences in those objective 
characteristics of persons which usually give rise to status and defer- 
ence distinctions. Such attempts are often found in the early stages 
of religious sectarian movements (for the members are equal before 
God and should therefore be equal before one another) and in the 
early periods of egalitarian revolutions. It would seem that the at- 
tempt to level deference distinctions is usually more successful than 
the attempt to level status distinctions. Thus leveling terms such as 
citoyen are universally applied to all members of the society, and 
various honorific terms if retained are universally applied and thus 
lose their discriminatory value. Because of this one finds that in 
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time new deference gestures are evolved to permit expressions of the 
different degrees of status developed on the basis of the new revolu- 
tionary value system. 

The status accorded to a person depends on the value hierarchy 
held by the individual making the status judgment and the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge of the characteristics of the person judged. A 
status judgment that a person makes of another is true if based on an 
accurate knowledge of the characteristics of the person judged, and 
false if based on an incorrect knowledge of the characteristics of the 
person judged. Thus if a person ranks wealth very high in his hier- 
archy of values and if he believes another person to be very wealthy, 
he will rank the latter high in the status scale. If, in fact, the per- 
son judged is wealthy, the status accorded him by the person making 
the judgment is a true status; but if, in fact, the person judged is 
poor, then the judgment is a false status. To say that a status judg- 
ment concerning an individual is ‘‘true” does not imply an objec- 
tively true status judgment in the sense that any status judgment 
deviating from it is false. If persons have different value hier- 
archies and all have approximately the same correct knowledge of 
the characteristics of the individual being judged, the various differ- 
ent status judgments will all be true status judgments. As long as 
the value hierarchies of the persons making the judgments differ, the 
status judgments must differ if they are true.*° 

The status judgments referred to in this article are privately or 
subjectively made status judgments. A person may make true 
status judgments but publicly may state that the individual in ques- 

te Genuine and spurious deference may of course occur either in the case of a correct 
or an incorrect knowledge of the objective characteristics of the person to whom the 
deference is being accorded, i.e., they may occur either in the case of true or of false 
status judgments. The deference accorded a bogus aristocrat may be genuine but would 
be based on a false status judgment and hence may, for convenience of reference, 
be called ‘‘mistaken deference.’’ If deference is spurious and based on a false status 
judgment it may be called “deception deference.” Since deception deference in- 
volves an error concerning the objective characteristics of the individual to whom the 
deference is accorded and a falsification of the deference gesture by the deferrer, it is 
conceivable that the two “errors” may cancel each other and that the person giving 
deception deference may accord the same deference as a person who has correct 
knowledge and gives genuine deference. The terms “genuine” and “spurious” deference 


may be taken as implying true status judgments unless otherwise indicated or qualified 
by the terms “mistaken” and “deception” deference. 
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tion has in his opinion a higher or lower status than he privately 
judges him to have. Such falsifications may be termed spurious 
status to distinguish them from status judgments based on incor- 
rect knowledge, i.e., false status judgments. Status judgments are 
often given expression through deference gestures, and falsification 
of these constitutes, of course, spurious deference. 

The present discussion of status might seem to impute to indi- 
viduals a high degree of awareness of their own value systems and 
considerable conscious analysis in the process of assigning status to 
an individual and according him the appropriate deference gestures. 
Status judgments and deference gestures are, of course, not usually 
arrived at in such a fashion, although such a process is likely to occur 
in the case of some types of persons, such as religious and political 
sectarian leaders who make all evaluations in terms of a few clearly 
and fervently held principles. Again, it is possible that an indi- 
vidual may apply different value hierarchies in making status 
judgments of different types of individuals. The possession of a 
plurality of value hierarchies is perhaps most likely to exhibit itself 
in making status judgments of the self and of others with the same 
objective characteristics. To what extent, however, individuals may 
have more than one independent value hierarchy is difficult to say. 
Furthermore, for the entire discussion of social values and social 
status it is of the highest importance to realize that for some indi- 
viduals and in some periods for a considerable proportion of the 
population the value hierarchies may be in a condition of great flux 
resulting in both ambiguity and ambivalence of status judgments. 
No investigation of status and deference could afford to ignore the 
complications mentioned above, but the present discussion does not 
attempt either to analyze the psychological processes by which 
status judgments and deference gestures are made or to deal with the 
manifold consequences resulting from ambiguous and ambivalent 
value systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


Owing to the absence of birth data adequate for fertility studies in small homoge- 
neous areas, this study is based on the ratios of children to women in the census tracts 
of 8 cities in the eastern and north-central states. Through the use of arrays and corre- 
lations, attempts were made to determine the factors present with different levels 
(with respect to maintenance) of ratios of children to white women. In general it was 
found that low rents and high ratios of children to white women and vice versa were 
found in the same tracts; low proportions of women employed and high ratios; but high 
proportions in manufacturing and high proportions married were found with high 
ratios of children to white women. The degree of relationship, as shown by the correla- 
tions, varied to quite an extent between cities but was more consistent for these four 
factors than for several others which it was thought might show some significance. 
The proportion of white women in the younger age groups showed a significant inverse 
relation to ratios of children to women in 5 of the 8 cities and a significant direct rela- 
tion in 1. The proportion of white women foreign born showed a significant direct 
relation to ratios of children to women in 6 of the 8 cities and a significant inverse rela- 
tion in 1. The proportion of homes owned appeared to be significant as a factor associ- 
ated with the ratios of children to women in only 1 city and there the association was 
direct. Living in one-family dwellings had a significant direct relation to ratios of chil- 
dren to women in 3 cities. Density was not available for 2 of the cities but appeared to 
be a very significant factor in 1 city—high density, high ratios—and somewhat signifi- 
cant in another; but showed a significant inverse relationship in still another city. It 
was impossible because of the size of the tracts and the small number in most cities to 
study the effect of one factor alone on ratios of children to women, because several of 
these factors showed even higher intercorrelations than either showed with the ratio of 
children to women. 


The lack of birth-rates for relatively small homogeneous groups 
within larger communities and for smaller and relatively homogene- 
ous communities has made it necessary to investigate the differential 
birth-rates of areas and classes by a variety of indirect methods. 

The greater part, although by no means all, of the studies in dif- 
ferential birth-rates have been made by using census data. From 
these data the number of children of a given age span, generally zero 
to four, to 1,000 women of child-bearing age, generally fifteen to 
forty-four or twenty to forty-four, could be calculated not only for 
the nation as a whole but for many of the smaller political divisions 
—states, counties, cities of certain sizes, and the rural parts of states, 
and, with a few special tabulations, for certain nativity and racial 
groups. In addition, for most of these communities a considerable 
body of data was available on the marital condition, the occupa- 
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tional makeup, the sex ratios, the racial and nativity composition, 
and, after 1930, on the economic status of the population. These 
data made it possible to relate the above-mentioned factors to ratios 
of children to women or to birth-rates as Ogburn and Groves did in 
their study on marriage.’ But not until data on the census tracts 
of-certain cities became available following the tabulation of the 
1930 census was it possible to use census data to study the differ- 
entials in fertility in relatively small areas within cities. 

Another type of study in differential birth-rates from census data 
is that based on the answers to the questions, carried in some of the 
earlier censuses (1890, 1900, and 1910), regarding the number of 
children born to each woman and the duration of her present mar- 
riage. The only tabulations of these data ever made were those by 
Notestein and Kiser of the Milbank Fund and were based on data 
in the 1900 and 1910 censuses. Notestein and his associates have 
made excellent use of this material to show the differences in number 
of children born in certain occupational groups of the native white 
population in the northeastern section of the nation. In general they 
have shown that the lower the occupational status, the larger the 
number of children, while as between farmers and other occupational 
groups studied farmers had the larger families. By necessity these 
data apply to families which were completed before 1910. The 1930 
census also made possible a new type of study of family fertility. Note- 
stein has recently made a preliminary analysis of this material.’ 

The Scripps Foundation has for the most part used the ratios of 
children to women in its studies of differential fertility in the United 
States. The present article is an attempt to use them to throw light 
on the fertility of somewhat smaller and more homogeneous social 
and econornic groups in cities than has been possible hitherto. The 
groups used here are the relatively small neighborhoods, known as 
census tracts,‘ within eight large cities. 

*E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928), chap. xvi. 

4 Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April, 1938. 

3 A short report on the findings of this study was made by P. K. Whelpton in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1936), 37-55. 

4 Persons familiar with local conditions laid out these tracts (neighborhood areas) 
very carefully in order to secure census data for relatively small homogeneous groups 
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The object of this study is to find what differentials in the ratios 
of children to women existed within the city and to see how closely 
these were associated with the social and economic conditions of the 
several tracts. It was necessary at the outset to limit the study in 
certain respects in order to secure data of greater homogeneity. In 
the first place, there were certain tracts in which a considerable pro- 
portion of the census families were called ‘‘quasi-families.”’ These 
tracts had a large proportion of rooming- and boarding-houses and 
hotels. It was felt that these tracts should not be used in correla- 
tions and groupings along with others in which there were few such 
quasi-families. Hence, tracts having more than 1o per cent of their 
population enumerated in quasi-family groups have been omitted 
from the correlations and the quartile groupings. 

In the second place, the tracts having a considerable Negro 
population (15 per cent or over) have also been omitted because it 
was believed they would interfere with getting a true picture of 
differential fertility in the white population. At the same time, the 
tracts with predominantly Negro populations were too few to permit 
of statistical treatment similar to that used for the white population. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to discuss the ratios of children to 
women among Negroes separately and less elaborately. 


RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WHITE WOMEN 


The chief interest in such a study lies in the relations found be- 
tween the ratios of children to women and other factors which may 
be supposed to be more or less closely associated with these ratios. 
Table 1 gives the more significant coefficients of correlation between 
the several factors. 


within each city. Social, economic, racial, and nativity conditions were taken into 
account in planning the tract boundaries. It was, of course, quite impossible to lay 
out tracts which contained entirely homogeneous populations from social and economic 
points of view, but these tracts are vastly more homogeneous in these respects than the 
areas (generally wards) for which data were previously available. 

The cities for which tract data were available in 1930 were: Boston (128—96), 
Buffalo (72—65), Chicago (935—686), Cincinnati (107—86), Cleveland (252—201), 
Columbus (58—45), Indianapolis (108—83), and Pittsburgh (189—140). The larger 
numbers in parentheses indicate the total number of tracts in the city and the smaller 
numbers the tracts used in the correlations and the arrays referred to below. 
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TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATIONS FOR THE RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO 


WHITE WOMEN AND CERTAIN OTHER FACTORS* IN 
THE CENSUS TRACTS OF EIGHT CITIES, 1930 


Boston | Buffalo 
TAXC:: — .61 
— .83 — .82 
TBX.A-- — .63 | —.69 
TBX.C —.§§ | —.70 
"BX.D — .33 | — 68 
76 7 
TCD - 7° 56 
57 32 
60 52 
51 58 
-- 73 62 
TDX.A 61 5° 
TDX.B -- 2 
TDXC 44 38 
‘83 

Rapx.....-- .82 87 
Rarx:- 75 84 
Rayx.. 73 82 
Rarx 82 
- 70 85 
Rzgcx 84 
Rgpx.. 77 82 
.. 84 83 
Sere 76 88 
Rcpx 81 77 
.......... 76 74 


Chicago 


-57 


28 


Cincin- 


nati 


-57 
II 
-77 
3 


Colum- | Indian- | Pitts- 
bus apolis burgh 
—.50 | —.63 | —.82 
— .04 .18 .67 
—.25 | —.37 | —.68 
—.70 | —.65 | —.65 
—.10 | —.19 | —.50 
ai 
—.67 | —.s8 | —.77 
—.21 | —.34 | —.56 
— .86 | —.77 | —.86 
—.79 | ~.61 | —.§2 
.08 .02 | —.32 
.60 .65 
-40 47 57 
29 .42 
64 .59 64 
.52 . 50 .63 
81 .78 
.82 .74 .52 
.62 .61 
.78 69 .65 
85 70 .88 
.66 .86 
.87 .88 
.54 .63 
.73 74 .85 
.69 
.76 .83 .85 
.82 7 .87 
81 7 .80 
74 74 .78 
7 .58 82 
.87 83 .87 
.80 .80 


* Definitions of the factors: A, median rental in Chicago, average rental in other cities; B, per cent of 
women ten and over employed; C, importance of manufacturing; D, per cent of women 15 and over mar- 
ried (based on whites except in Chicago); E, per cent of white women 15-44 who are 20-34; F, per cent of 
white women 15-44 who are foreign born; H, per cent of homes owned; /, per cent of families in one-family 
dwellings; J, density per gross acre in the tract; X, white children o-4 per 1,000 white women 15-44. 

Tracts containing more than 15 per cent Negroes or more than ro per cent quasi-families are excluded. 


CCleve- 
land 
— .60 
.19 
—.20| — — .28 
—.72 |] —.63 | —.62 
—.4I1 | —.31 | —.36 
—.70 | —.69 | —.64 
—.05 | —.59 | —.S4 
—.47 | —.08 | —.10 
56 .66 .7I 
44 -59 45 
26 .42 48 
42 .63 66 
.41 .61 
64 
65 64 
24 .46 35 
53 55 54 
81 .79 
H 61 67 7a 
.78 .79 
.58 .64 .65 
71 .69 -73 
.70 
.69 
77 80 81 
74 72 67 
73 64 64 
-75 65 .79 
71 78 .80 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


‘ Cincin- | Cleve- | Colum- | Indian- | Pitts- 

Boston | Buffalo | Chicago nati 

Rprx..-.- 73 .78 81 .85 84 
29 .46 .68 59 .41 
—.60 | —.29 | —.40 | —.11 | —.30 .44 | —.43 
.46 .37 | —.43 .59 .36 | —.02 .28 
| —.10 .40 .O4 .12 .22 .14 
—.20 | —.16 06.) ° .48 .41 .12 


Number of Tracts Used 


96 65 686 86 201 45 83 140 


Requirements for Significant Values of Correlationt 


Order 
.2 .28 II .27 17 36 .20 
Requirements for Highly Significant Values of Correlationt 
.26 32 II 28 18 .38 28 


t From H. A. Wallace and George W. Snedecor, Correlation and Machine Calculation (“Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts Official Pub.,’’ Vol. XXX, No. 4 [June 24, 1931]), pp. 62 and 63. 


The first factor which it was thought might show a rather high 
degree of correlation with the ratios of children to women was the 
average monthly rental paid in the census tract. The reason for be- 
lieving that this correlation might prove of interest was the fact that 
economic status has generally been found to be closely related to the 
size of the family—the better the status the fewer the children. This 
study proved no exception. The zero order correlation between the 
ratios of children to women (generally referred to as ratios X) in the 
several tracts and the average monthly rental (referred to as rental 
A) (r,x) was fairly high and inverse in all the cities—the lower the 
average monthly rental, the higher the ratio of children to women. 
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The lowest (—.50) was in Columbus, and the highest (—.82) was in 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

The use of average monthly rental in a number of other combina- 
tions also showed that it is quite closely associated with the ratios 
of children to women, although not equally so in all cities. Rental 
(A) and the proportion of women ten years of age and over gainfully 
employed (B) (referred to as employed women in what follows) 
showed a fairly close association in five cities and a slight or negli- 
gible association in three (r,,).’ However, when rental (A) and em- 
ployed women (B) are both correlated with the ratios of children to 
women (R, ;,), the coefficient is raised appreciably above the r, y 
coefficients in all the cities. This indicates that employed women 
(B) .is also associated quite closely with the ratios of children to 
women— in all cases more closely than with rental (rgy > 7,4,). It 
may also be noted that the zero order correlations of employed 
women (B) and the ratios of children to women (X) (rg) are highly 
significant in all these cities. That the proportion of women em- 
ployed (B) is influential is also seen when its influence is held con- 
stant as in r,y,. These coefficients are all highly significant but 
appreciably lower in every city than the multiple coefficients for 
these three factors (R4,y). 

The C factor—the proportion of the gainfully employed popula- 
tion (other than domestic and personal servants) engaged in manu- 
facturing (referred to as manufacturing in what follows) is also 
closely and directly associated with the variations in the ratios of 
children to women. However, since rental (A) and manufacturing 
(C) are so closely correlated (r,-) it seems probable that much the 
same social and economic conditions are being measured by both. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that when they are both cor- 
related with the ratios of children to women the multiple coefficients 
for them (R,-y) are somewhat smaller than those for rental, em- 
ployed women, and ratios (R,,,); nor is it surprising to find that 
when the influence of manufacturing is held constant (r,y-) there 
is no very close association between rental (A) and ratios (X) in four 


5 Although the correlation coefficients for Chicago and Cleveland appear to be low, 
because of the relatively large number of tracts involved, the coefficients are highly 
significant according to the requirements for significance given in Table 1. 
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of the eight cities, and in the other four is much lower than the 
multiple, rental, manufacturing, and ratios (Ry). 

When rental (A) is correlated with the proportion of women 
fifteen and over married (referred to below as married women [D]) 
the association is inverse in all cases and only moderately high.When 
rental (A) and married women (D) are correlated with ratios (X), 
however, the correlation (R, py) is high in all the cities—almost as 
high as rental, employed women, and ratios (R,,x) in six cities and 
higher in two. When married women (D) is held constant in rental, 
ratios, and married women (r,y p), the coefficients are lowered ap- 
preciably but still show a close association between rental (A) and 
ratios (X). There can be little doubt, therefore, that the average 
monthly rental (A) is closely associated with the ratios of children 
to women (X) in all these cities even when the influence of these 
other factors which are also of importance is held constant. 

None of the other factors employed in the correlations, per cent of 
white women fifteen to forty-four who are twenty to thirty-four (£), 
per cent of white women fifteen to forty-four who are foreign born 
(F), per cent of homes owned (H), per cent of families in one-family 
dwellings (J), and gross density per acre (J), show as consistent and 
close a relationship to the ratios of children to women as do rental, 
employed women, manufacturing, and married women. 

In Chicago the proportion of homes owned (#7) and the proportion 
of families living in one-family dwellings (J) when associated with 
ratios (X) (rzy and r;y) yield coefficients of significance, and r,y is of 
significance in Columbus and Indianapolis, but these coefficients are 
only a little more than half as high as when rental (A) is added— 
Ragx and R,;y. In Cleveland, Columbus, and Indianapolis, the 
multiple—rental, density, and ratios (R,,;,)—is also appreciably 
higher than rental and ratios (r,y) or density and ratios (r;y) in 
these cities. If a detailed study of the factors associated with the 
ratios of children to women were to be made in any one of these 
cities, it would undoubtedly pay to study carefully the intercor- 
relations of all these factors in that city for suggestive leads, but the 
rental (A), employed women (B), manufacturing (C), and married 
women (D) factors seem to be the most important of those that can 
be taken account of here. 
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Turning back now to a somewhat closer scrutiny of the relation 
of the proportion of employed women (B) to the ratios of children 
to women and to other factors, the coefficient for employed women 
and ratios (r,y), as already noted, is high in all the cities. On the 
whole it is slightly higher than rental and ratios (r,,). When rental 
(A) is held constant, the coefficient (rgy ,) is somewhat higher in 
the four Ohio and Indiana cities than the coefficient rzy, although 
only significantly so in Columbus and Cincinnati, but is lower in 
the others. It is highly significant in all. This is just what would be 
expected from the behavior of the coefficients for rental and ratios 
with employed women constant (7,  ,). Evidently in the four Ohio 
and Indiana cities the association of employed women, ratios, and 
rental is somewhat different from that in the other cities. 

The relation of employed women to manufacturing (7,-) is 
moderately close in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, and Pittsburgh but is 
of less significance in the other cities. The multiple coefficients for 
employed women, manufacturing, and ratios (R,-y) are high for all 
the cities, and there appears to be less difference between the cities 
with low and high correlations for employed women and manu- 
facturing (r,-) than might be expected. When manufacturing is 
held constant in this combination (7, -) the coefficients are lowered 
appreciably throughout, but they remain sufficiently high to show 
that the proportion of women employed has a close association with 
ratios even when the influence of manufacturing is held constant. 

One of the closest associations between factors other than the 
ratios of children to women is found in the correlation of employed 
women with married women (7,7). The coefficients are inverse and 
quite high in all the cities—where many women are employed, rela- 
tively few are married. When these two factors are combined with 
ratios (Rgpyx) the coefficients are high for all the cities although not 
so high as when manufacturing is used in the place of married women 
(Rgcx). High ratios are very closely associated with a small propor- 
tion of employed women and a high proportion married and also 
with a high proportion of persons engaged in manufacturing. The 
importance of a small proportion of employed women is further 
shown in the sharp reduction of the size of the coefficients just dis- 
cussed when married women and manufacturing are held constant 
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(rgy p and rgy-). When marriage is held constant, six of the co- 
efficients are quite low, three being of no significance, but all remain 
significant when manufacturing is held constant. 

It was noted above that the proportion of the gainfully employed 
engaged in manufacturing is quite closely associated with the ratios 
of children to women. These correlations are high for all cities and 
do not differ greatly from the rental (7, ) and the employed women 
(rzx) coefficients in most of them or from the married women co- 
efficients (7p) as will be seen in a moment. The multiple coefficients 
for manufacturing and married women with ratios (R-px) are higher 
than where married women are not included (r-y). If the multiple 
correlation for rental, employed women and ratios (R,,y) is com- 
pared with the multiple for manufacturing and married women and 
ratios (Rcpy), not a great deal of difference is found between them 
except in Buffalo and Chicago. Rental and employed women would 
appear to vary in much the same manner with regard to ratios that 
manufacturing and married women do. This is further confirmed by 
holding rental, employed women, and married women constant in 
CX combinations (rey 4, and rey p). But no matter what 
combinations are used, the proportion of the population engaged in 
manufacturing (C) shows a close association with the ratios of chil- 
dren to women (X)—the larger the proportion engaged in manu- 
facturing the higher the ratios of children to women. 

The coefficients measuring the relation between the proportion 
of women married and the ratios of children to women (rpy) are 
high in all the cities—the lowest being 0.62 in Buffalo and the 
highest 0.81 in Columbus. Since the relation between married 
women (D) and employed women (B)—1,zp7—is very close, it would 
seem that employed women (B) and married women (D) measure 
somewhat the same social conditions, and it would be expected that 
the combinations rental, and employed women with ratios (R,,y) 
and rental, and married women with ratios (R,py) would have some- 
what higher coefficients than employed women and married women 
with ratios (Rgpy). This is the case, although the differences are not 
large. In the combinations where the proportion of women married 
is held constant (r,y p, 7px p, and rcy.p), the coefficients are always 
considerably lower than in the multiples where these factors are all 
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present (Ryny, Rgpx, and Repx). This also shows that the ratios 
of children to women vary quite closely with marriage and suggests 
the importance of inquiring into the reasons for the differences in 
the proportions of married women in the different census tracts. It 
would be of interest to know whether these differences are due 
chiefly to the selective influence of different areas attracting a dif- 
ferent type of resident or whether there are different social and eco- 
nomic influences at work affecting the marriage rates in different 
tracts. This study offers no answer to these questions; but the fact 
that in most of these cities where the proportion of the population 
engaged in manufacturing is high, the proportion of women married 
is also high may indicate that people engaged in hand labor tend to 
marry somewhat earlier and more generally than those in the white- 
collar occupations. In any event it would appear that the reasons for 
the different proportions of married women in different parts of a 
city need careful investigation. 

As already noted, none of the other factors used in the correlations 
appears so important as any of the four discussed above, but several 
coefficients merit more attention. The proportion of women fifteen 
to forty-four who were twenty to thirty-four (the period of greatest 
fertility) (E) showed a moderate inverse relation to ratios (7,,) in 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh—the lower the propor- 
tion of women twenty to thirty-four, the higher the ratio of children 
to women. This is just the opposite of what might be expected, but 
Indianapolis was the only city in which the ratios increased sig- 
nificantly as the proportion of young women increased. It might be 
thought that there would be a fairly close relationship between the 
proportion of young women (£) and the proportion of women mar- 
ried (D), but as a matter of fact the coefficients rp, are quite low in 
four of the cities and significant in an equal number. Again Indian- 
apolis, as would be expected from what has just been said, shows 
just the opposite condition from that found in Boston, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh. 

In view of the fact that where ratios of children to women among 
the foreign born have been compared with those among native 
whites the former always have been much higher, it was thought 
that the proportion of foreign-born white women (F) in these tracts 
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might show a fairly close relation to the ratios of children to women. 
This relationship (rp) was significant except in Indianapolis, but it 
was less so than expected and in Cincinnati it was inverse. It would 
appear that with the slowing-up of foreign immigration this par- 
ticular factor is rapidly becoming of less importance, which may 
indicate that it has always been the poor economic and social condi- 
tions and the high proportion of women married rather than the 
proportion of foreign-born women that have been associated with 
high ratios in this group of women. This is at least suggested by the 
fact that the correlation between rentals and proportion of foreign- 
born women (r,,) is quite close and inverse in Chicago and Cleve- 
land, but between proportion employed in manufacturing and pro- 
portion of foreign-born women (rp) is high and positive in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, and Columbus. But rather strangely the 
relation between the proportion of women married and the propor- 
tion of foreign-born women (rp,) was of no significance in any of 
these cities except Boston (0.34) and Cincinnati (—.40). 

To sum up the correlations: (1) It appears that average monthly 
rental is closely and inversely related to the ratios of children to 
women in ali these eight cities—the lower the rental, the higher the 
ratio of children to women. This relationship stands out clearly in 
the zero-order correlations (7, ,); in the multiple correlations, R, sy, 
etc.; and in the partial correlations, r,, ,, etc. (2) The proportion of 
women employed is closely and inversely related to the ratios of 
children to women in all these cities—the fewer the employed 
women, the higher the ratio of children to women. In general where 
used in combination with rental (A) or proportion engaged in 
manufacturing (C), it raises ‘the coefficients. (3) The proportion of 
the population engaged in manufacturing is in close direct relation- 
ship with the ratio of children to women—the larger the proportion 
of persons engaged in manufacturing, the higher the ratio of children 
to women. This factor appears to be a measure of somewhat the 
same social and economic conditions as A, since in combinations 
where both rental (A) and manufacturing (C) appear the coefficient 
is generally less than the rental and employed women and the em- 
ployed women and manufacturing combinations of like order. (4) 
The proportion of women married (D) is also closely related to the 
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ratio of children to women (X). Proportion of women married (D) 
seems to measure somewhat the same conditions as proportion of 
women employed (B), since the BD combinations with X generally 
yield lower coefficients than employed women or married women 
separately with rental (A) or manufacturing (C) and ratios (X). 
(5) The other factors do not show the same consistently close rela- 
tionship with the ratios of children to women as these four, but in 
certain of these cities the proportion of young women, the proportion 
of foreign-born women, the proportion of homes owned, and the pro- 
portion of the population living in one-family dwellings all show a 
correlation with the ratios of children to women sufficiently high to 
indicate that further investigation on these points would be desir- 
able. 
ARRAY BY QUARTILES 

The census tracts of these cities were also arrayed according to the 
average monthly rental, the proportion of women employed, and 
the proportion of the population engaged in manufacturing. As 
would be expected, these arrays showed nothing not already brought 
out by the correlations. It is of some interest, however, to note that 
the quarter of the tracts in these cities having the lowest rents had 
a ratio of children to women 78 per cent higher than the quarter of 
tracts having the highest rents. 

This array would appear to strengthen the view that the higher 
the economic and social status is, the smaller is the ratio of children 
to women. But it should be noted that this is not the same as saying 
that the higher the economic and social status, the smaller the size 
of the family. Unfortunately there are several factors, in addition 
to those already dealt with in the correlations, which may have some 
influence in producing the result shown in this array and which can- 
not be measured by any data now available. In the first place, it is 
possible that high rents are associated with a larger proportion of 
unmarried daughters over fifteen at home (in school or working) 
and also with more young unmarried women engaged in personal and 
domestic service than are low rents. Some allowance was made for 
this in the correlation of the proportion of the women fifteen to 
forty-four who are twenty to thirty-four with ratios (rzy), but 
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clearly this is not sufficient. In the second place, it is quite probable 
that rent paid increases as the family grows up and the income of the 
head advances. The steady decline in the ratios of children to women 
as rental increases may, therefore, be in part a function of age and 
economic selection. The correlations of rental (A) and proportion 
of young women (£) r,, (see appendix, Table 1) do not show a very 
intimate relation between these factors except in Boston and Chi- 
cago, but it is significant in all the cities except Cincinnati. In 
Columbus and Indianapolis, however, the relation is inverse—the 
lower the rents, the more young women. The various partial correla- 
tions in which the proportion of young women is held constant 
(r4x n, etc.) indicate that this factor is of minor importance except 
in Chicago. 

The array by the proportion of women employed showed a 
marked increase in the ratio of children to women as the proportion 
of women employed decreased. In about half of the cities there is 
not a great deal of difference in ratios between the second and third 
quartiles, but neither is there a great deal of difference between these 
groups in the proportion of women employed. Columbus is the only 
city, however, in which a quartile with a lower proportion of women 
employed has a lower ratio of children to women than the preceding 
quartile with more women employed. It is of interest that the range 
of the ratios of children to women is, on the whole, only slightly 
smallet in this array than in the preceding, the difference in ratios 
for the high and low quartiles varying from 203 in Buffalo to 109 
in Cincinnati and averaging 160 for the eight cities. The ratio of 
children to women in the quartile of tracts with lowest proportion 
of women employed is 71 per cent greater than in the quartile with 
the highest proportion employed. Attention should be called to the 
fact that the correlation of the proportion of women employed with 
rental (r,,) is highly significant and positive in five cities—the 
higher the rental, the higher the proportion of women employed. 
Proportion of women employed, like rental, measures economic 
status but in the opposite way from what might be expected—the 
higher the proportion of women employed, the better the economic 
status. 
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A third array based on the proportion of the employed popula- 
tion engaged in manufacturing shows much the same difference 
between quartiles as the array by rental. In this case a high propor- 
tion in manufacturing goes with a high ratio of children to women. 
The range of ratios between high and low quartiles is from 135.9 in 
Chicago to 214 in Pittsburgh. The quartiles having highest propor- 
tions engaged in manufacturing average 77 per cent higher in ratios 
of children to women than the quartiles having the lowest propor- 
tions. Thus both the correlations and the quartile arrays of these 
census tracts by such social-economic factors as are available con- 
firm the view that at present young children are most numerous in 
those groups within the city which are least able economically and 
socially to give them a good start in life and least numerous in those 
groups which are most able to do so. 


POPULATION REPLACEMENT 


Since according to the 1930 life tables for the United States, it 
took 366 children zero to four per 1,000 white women fifteen to 
forty-four to maintain numbers in a life-table population of that 
date, it appears that when the age composition of these quartiles 
becomes that of a 1930 United States life table, only in Boston are 
there sufficient children to maintain numbers in any quarter of the 
tracts except that with lowest rental. In Cincinnati and Cleveland 
there is no rent quartile in which the ratio of children to women 
reaches replacement level as thus defined. 

How far these cities are from attaining replacement level will ap- 
pear more clearly when all the tracts in each of the cities are arrayed 
according to the ratios of children to women. From this array it is 
found that for these eight cities only 22.7 per cent of the population 
living in the tracts used in the arrays live in tracts with a ratio of 
children to women of 366 (replacement level) or above; while only 
20.5 per cent of the white women fifteen to forty-four live in these 
tracts. However, as Table 2 shows, there are large differences be- 
tween these cities in the proportion of the tracts having a ratio of 
children to women equal to or greater than the replacement level and 
in the proportion of their populations living in such tracts. The 
proportion of the tracts attaining replacement level varies from 53 
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per cent in Boston to 20 per cent in Cleveland, and the proportion 
of the population living in such tracts from 44.3 per cent in Pitts- 
burgh to 12.3 per cent in Chicago. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF TRACTS AND PROPORTION OF TRACT POPULATION 
AND OF TRACT WHITE WOMEN WITH SUFFICIENT CHILDREN FOR REPLACE- 
MENT NEEDS ACCORDING TO 1930 LIFE-TABLE DEATH-RATES; AND SIMI- 
LARITY OF THE END QUARTILES ACCORDING TO RENT AND IMPORTANCE 
OF MANUFACTURING 


Bos- | Buf- | Chi- Cleve- Pitts- 
ton falo | cago pene land ine olis burgh 
Number of tracts used in quartile 
96 | 65 64 | 86 |201 45 | 82 |140 
Number of tracts having a C/W of 
51 28 24 20 40 15 33 61 


Proportion of population living in 
tracts having a C/W of 366 or 
42.0] 42.8) 12.3] 18.2] 16.2] 29.3] 28.9] 44.3 

Proportion of white women 15-44 
living in tracts having C/W of 366 
38.6] 40.6] 10.9] 16.7] 14.6] 27.4] 26.8) 41.3 

Per cent of tracts in highest rent 
quartile also in lowest manufac- 
turing 67 71 75 64 78 83 | 90 71 

Per cent of tracts in lowest rent 
quartile also in highest manufac- 
42 50 | 62 64 74 73 62 77 


* C/W is expression of the ratio of number of children o—4 years of age to number of women 15-44 
years of age. 


RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO NEGRO WOMEN 


Since in these cities the number of census tracts composed chiefly 
of Negroes was not large enough to permit of the same statistical 
treatment as was given the tracts having 85 per cent or more of 
white population, it will be necessary to deal with Negro ratios of 
children to women rather briefly. The total number of Negro 
women fifteen to forty-four in tracts having more than 50 per cent 
Negroes was 110,128 and the ratio of children to women in these 
tracts was 250. For the tracts having over 75 per cent Negroes the 
number of women was 85,383 and the ratio of children to women was 
235. The ratio of 250 for all Negro women in the tracts more than 
half Negro may be compared with that of 298 for white women in 
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the tracts having more than 85 per cent whites. It is also of interest 
that the ratio of children to Negro women in these cities is much 
farther below replacement level (404) than in the white population 
(366). 

When the Negro tracts are grouped according to the proportion 
of the population that is Negro, it appears that the more the Negroes 
are segregated, the lower is the ratio of children to women among 
them, although in Columbus and Pittsburgh just the opposite rela- 
tion exists and in Indianapolis the trend is not steady. 

It is of some interest that the ratio of children to women for the 
white women living in these predominantly Negro tracts is 341 or 
more than one-third higher than that of the Negroes. It would ap- 
pear that under somewhat similar living conditions the white popu- 
lation more nearly approaches the replacement level than the Negro 
population. Taken as a whole there can be no doubt that the 
Negroes in these eight cities are failing of reproduction by a much 
larger margin than the whites. Unfortunately the data are insuf- 
ficient to permit any intensive study of the factors which are as- 
sociated with low ratios of children to women among Negroes. It 
seems a reasonable assumption, however, that the conditions affect- 
ing reproduction are much the same in the two races. The fact that 
a much larger proportion of Negro women than of white women is 
employed may point to one significant reason for the differences be- 
tween them in the ratios of children to women. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE 1 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR THE RATIOS OF CHILDREN 
TO WHITE WOMEN AND CERTAIN OTHER FACTORS* IN 
THE CENSUS TRACTS OF EIGHT CITIES, 1930 


s Cin- Cleve- | Colum- | Indian- | Pitts- 

Boston | Buffalo | Chicago) lend | bus | apolis | burgh 

.54 .00 | —.45 | —.29 .38 
te eres —.02 | —.35 | —.56 .27 | —.67 | —.30 | —.06 | —.11 
.42 .20 .02 .43 .49 .20 
.17 .38 34 .23 .02 .48 
—.13 | —.18 | —.21 .§0 |] —.15 | —.13 .08 .00 
—.12 | —.21 | —.58 | —.58 | —.51 | —.70 | —.50 | —.31 
—.41 | —.77 | —.66 | —.38 
—.65 | —.22 |] —.53 .00 | —.34 .18 | —.43 
—.24 | —.04 .27 | —.32 |] | —.27 | —.23 | —.13 
— .39 .13 | —.13 .00 .00 .43 | —.34 
d .34 | —.03 .08 | —.40 .16 | —.14 | —.04 
— .08 .38 .60 36 .47 .21 
— .26 .58 .64 32 
—.42 | —.34 | —.44 .27 | —.04 .02 | —.29 | —.25 
.10 | —.33 | —.31 | —.20 | —.46 .04 | —.05 
.16 —.17 | —.47 | —.05 | —.18 
— .33 8 — .03 .08 | —.26 .08 
Te ee —.45 | —.56] —.16 | —.29 |] —.30 | —.27 | —.11 | —.36 
| —.4a7 | —.23 — .45 .O4 .00 | —.20 
—.52 | —.67 | —.48 | —.54 
TAX.B —.72 1 —.79 | —.47 | —-$2 1 —.34 | —-44 | 
—.72 | —.82 | —.63 | —.69 | —.72 | —.71 | —.73 | —.85 
— .68 | —.81 | —.65 |....... —.70 —.57 | —.61 | —.85 
|) Pe —.73 | —.81 | —.67 | —.63 | —.590 | —.73 | —.66 | —.72 
—.73 | —.84 |] —.70 |] —.54 | —.66 | —.68 | —.58 | —.81 
—.59 | —.25 | —.20 .14 | —.21 .42 .§6 | —.11 
.07 | —.34 31 .25 | —.08 
.28 .10 .50 .48 .51 .38 
.05 .03 .45 .56 .38 .40 
—.35 | —.65 | —.62 | —.29 


* For definitions of terms and requirements for significance see Table 1, p. 186. 
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ABSTRACT 


Islands not only produce cultural isolation but serve as points of contact and inter- 
action among the various inhabitants. This is illustrated by the Japanese of a rural 
community in Hawaii who have occupied the area as coffee-farmers for forty years. At 
first there were few women, and the moral influence of the Japanese family was lacking. 
Breaches of Japanese and Hawaiian laws were frequent. Accommodations in food, 
dress, and housing were of a forced character and did not necessarily involve changes 
in cultural values. After 1900 the normalizing of the sex ratio led to more conservative 
Japanese practices through the formation of an opinion-forming community and greater 
contacts with the homeland. Influences of old-country mores were particularly marked 
in matters relating to courtship and marriage, also in the appearance of old-country 
institutions which served to preserve the basic elements of Japanese culture. A third 
phase in the assimilative process has appeared with the coming-of-age of the population. 
Japanese influence has declined, owing largely to the public school. Assimilation as 
measured by a shifting of tastes, a declining influence of Japanese institutions, and a 
reorganization of personality in terms of American standards and ideals has occurred 
with increasing frequency among the generation born since 1915. 


Islands have always provided interesting laboratories of cultural 
isolation, but they are frequently quite as significant as points of 
contact and interaction.t The Hawaiian Islands will be immediately 
recognized as illustrating this principle. No less significant than the 
isolating influence of Hawaii’s geographic location two thousand 
miles from its nearest continental neighbors has been the effect of 
its limited area and mid-oceanic position in facilitating the meeting 
and mixing of diverse cultures.? In the present article primary em- 
phasis will be placed upon the second aspect of insularity—upon 
certain aspects of the cultural interaction which has occurred in the 
Hawaiian situation but which may have more than mere historic 
significance. 

The Kona region, more than most of the rural areas of Hawaii, 
illustrates the isolation which ocean channels and volcanic flows 
can effect. It is a sector of eight hundred and forty square miles 


*R. E. Park, Introduction to Romanzo Adams’ Jnterracial Marriage in Hawaii 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1937). 

* Cf. Ellen Semple, Jnfluences of the Geographic Environment (New York: H. Holt, 
1911), chap. xiii; A. W. Lind, An Island Community (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), chap. i. 
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on the west side of the largest island, Hawaii, separated from the 
neighboring districts of the same island by broad tongues of lava 
wasteland and from the other islands by a wide and often stormy 
ocean channel. Only 3.7 per cent of the area of this “land island” 
has thus far proved suitable for cultivation, and the resident popula- 
tion of ninety-four hundred has been largely confined to a few 
scattered villages along the seacoast and a narrow strip of farm 
land about two miles inland. Even the cultivated area is cut into 
narrow strips by transverse sectors of lava flow extending from the 
mountain slopes to the sea. Kona presents therefore the picture of 
a chain of land islands within a larger sea. But the very disjunctive 
character of the inhabitable land mass has attracted to the area 
people of diverse cultures and classes who seek isolation and privacy 
—refugees, health faddists, and ordinary beachcombers. The nat- 
ural insularity of the region appears to have further impressed itself 
upon the character of the residents, particularly of the dominant 
Japanese population, who have acquired a reputation for a resistant 
provinciality* markedly in contrast with their countrymen in most 
other portions of the Islands. 

The limited economic resources of the area have also selected an 
immigrant type who preferred the restricted opportunities of an 
independent farming frontier to the security and regimentation of 
Hawaii’s plantations. Representatives of all the major ethnic 
groups of Hawaii—Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, Hawaiians 
and part-Hawaiians, Portuguese, Puerto Ricans, and haoles+—are 
to be found in Kona, although the dominant population during the 
last forty years has been Japanese. This article presents the main 
outlines of the accommodations of this Japanese population to the 
expanding American culture. 


I 


Forty years ago, during the initial period of Japanese immigration 
to Hawaii, Kona’s chief economic attraction was its expanding cof- 
fee industry, which has occupied most of the Japanese colonists in 

3 Schoolteachers observe among the Kona Japanese an unusual independence of 
spirit and a forthrightness of expression, once the initial shyness has been overcome. 


‘Term applied in Hawaii to white persons of American and North European origin. 
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Kona during the subsequent years. Coffee was cultivated first on a 
small plantation scale and, as in other areas of plantation expansion, 
there was a great demand for single men who could work long 
hours in the fields under the least favorable conditions of labor and 
life. Women were conspicuously few in number. In 1900 the females 
constituted 24.7 per cent of the Japanese population of Kona. Con- 
sequently the family core of Japanese culture could hardly function 
adequately. The dominant objective of the overwhelming majority 
of the seventeen hundred Japanese residents was to amass a fortune 
as quickly as possible and to return to their homeland to enjoy it. 
The “‘sojourner psychology,” characterized chiefly by “a desire for 
wealth, speedily gained”’ and “no real interest in the region of their 
temporary sojourn,’’’ prevailed generally in the community. The 
immigrants accepted the long hours of exhausting toil and the 
meager provision for health and comfort as part of an unpleasant 
exile in a foreign land. 

We worked from early dawn to late at night, and we were treated and driven 
like animals. . . .. The wages were very small compared with those of today, 
but we were all expecting to make a fortune and sail back to Japan.— IMMIGRANT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Part of the hardship was, of course, self-imposed, in order to reduce 
the period of exile. 

The moral order of the homeland where each individual was 
bound to every other member of the community by a system of 
reciprocal claims and responsibilities was, however, neither appropri- 
ate nor possible in Kona. Instead of living among kinsfolk, to each 
of whom one owed specific duties and from whom one might expect 
definite privileges,° the immigrant here was surrounded by strangers, 
competitors, and potential enemies. The meager restraints of fron- 
tier law supplanted the rigorous discipline of the Japanese family; 
and breaches of both Japanese and Hawaiian law were frequent. 
The high premium placed upon women in a predominantly male 
community contributed unquestionably to the frequent practice of 
wife-stealing in Kona during this period; but the general tolerance 


5 A. G. Keller, Colonization (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908), p. 11.~ 


6 J. Masuoka, “The Japanese Family in Hawaii,” Sociology and Social Research, 
XXI (1936), 158-69. 
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by the Japanese immigrants of these serious lapses from old-country 
mores is highly significant in view of later moral puritanism. 

There were plenty of cases of runaway wives—plenty of them. Kona was 
the land of refuge for those who left the plantations [in other districts of Hawaii]. 
They would come to Kona to hide in the coffee fields. In many cases the former 
husband came looking for his wife, so the wife had to keep on moving from 
Hookena to Kealakekua and from Kealakekua to Holualoa, and so on. She 
would often change husbands so it would be harder to trace her. . . . at times 
she would have several bachelors with her.—INTERVIEW WITH OLD RESIDENT. 


The Japanese prostitute was a common figure, and the fidelity of 
the few Japanese wives was in constant danger. 

Accommodations on the biological and economic levels were usu- 
ally made without serious personal crises. The equable and mild 
climate of upland Kona was conducive to health and generally pre- 
ferred to most other sections of Hawaii. Changes in food habits re- 
quired by the situation were frequently distasteful but not unbear- 
able to the colonists. Rice was thought to be more common although 
less palatable in Kona than in Japan.’ Sea food, common in the old- 
country diet, was relatively easy to secure and inexpensive. Certain 
of the Hawaiian vegetables made passable substitutes for favorite 
articles of Japanese diet. 

Fish was plentiful and cheap. We used to get about forty fish [opelu] for 

twenty-five cents, which is less than a quarter of what we pay now. There was 
plenty of Hawaiian-grown rice, too, but it isn’t nearly as good as Nihon [Japa- 
nese] rice. There were vegetables too. We made tsukemono [salted, pressed, 
leafy vegetables] from cabbage, and there was mebuka [green onions] and 
daikon [white turnip} for okazu. When I first came though, there weren’t so 
many vegetables and we ate shoots of “‘Sparnish i gusa” [Spanish grass] and 
they tasted like seli [water-cress]. We used to eat “ara-imo” [taro] too. I 
didn’t care very much for it, but since I couldn’t help it I ate it. We didn’t 
care for papayas or bananas either, but everybody liked pineapple—INTERVIEW 
WITH OLD RESIDENT. 
The foods associated with Japanese ceremonial occasions, valued 
more for their symbolic than their dietary significance, could not 
be procured during the early period of Japanese settlement, but this 
loss was moral rather than physical. 

Transformations in dress were especially marked at this stage. 


7 Some of the immigrants could not afford to eat rice in Japan, except on special 
occasions. 
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The traditional field garb of the peasant in southern Japan was 
scarcely suited to the heavy work in the coffee or sugar fields. 
Moreover, Western garments and materials were much more readily 
accessible in these isolated communities. Simple blue denim shirts 
and trousers, heavy American work shoes, and a Hawaiian straw 
het comprised the usual working uniform of the men, while the 
women commonly followed the Hawaiian pattern of a long, baggy 
Mother Hubbard (holoku) without shoes. 


We brought over momohiki [trouser-like garments worn by men in Japan] and 
some of the Japanese wore them for a little while in the cane fields, but I wore 
them only for a few months. We had blue denim shirts and pants as all-time 
clothing, and besides this we had a special shirt made of a kind of blue striped 
cloth for party wear. I had no distaste for pants; I just took them as something 
natural, as something that came as a part of our new environment. Nobody but 
the priests wore coats.—INTERVIEW WITH OLD RESIDENT. 


We [women] made “kanakagi’”’ [holoku] from a cheap, thin cloth that we 
called “kanakin” which was sold at three yards for 25 cents... . . They were 
long, baggy things and the bottoms dragged on the floor. It took 8 yards to 
make one dress. I did not wear any shoes and I don’t think any of the Japanese 
women wore any. Maybe people in the more civilized districts wore them, but 
we didn’t. I still can’t wear them. And yes, we had “lauhala” hats.—INTER- 
VIEW WITH OLD RESIDENT. 


Despite the rapid change in habits of dress, however, there is little 
evidence of sentimental or emotional loss, judging by their present 
recollections. 

Housing likewise partook of the primitive, Hawaiianized character 
of the frontier. Lumber was costly, and the houses on the coffee 
plantations were consequently of simple, crude construction with a 
minimum of personal or family privacy. Independent coffee planters 
frequently constructed crude houses, using lava rock for walls and 
corrugated iron for the roof. Household furnishings were corre- 
spondingly primitive. The Japanese practice of sleeping on matting 
on the floor was universally followed as being the most economical 
and the most satisfactory to the Japanese. Cooking was done on 
simple, homemade, open braziers. 

It would be easy to attribute to the foregoing facts of cultural 
change a social significance which they do not possess. As a matter 
of fact, the majority of the deflections from customary practice 
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throughout this period were unquestionably of a forced character. 
The social abnormalities of the frontier community—the absence 
of women and children, the physical isolation, and the lack of the 
basic necessities of Japanese culture—compelled many of the ad- 
justments made by the immigrants prior to 1900. Nor can we as- 
sume that the adoption of Hawaiian or American artifacts neces- 
sarily involved changes in cultural values. The frontier situation in 
Kona provided the desired haven for those who sought to escape 
from the rigorous moral controls prevailing in the Japanese com- 
munities in the more settled plantation areas. 


II 


With the increasing number of Japanese coming in after 1900, 
the traditional role of the family in preserving the values of the 
past and in resisting cultural assimilation became increasingly ap- 
parent. Instead of returning to Japan as they had originally in- 
tended, the immigrants more commonly secured mates from Japan, 
frequently picture brides; and by 1910 nearly four hundred Japa- 
nese families had been established in Kona. The conservative influ- 
ence of the Japanese women, more recent arrivals from Japan and 
less subject to the disorganizing influence of the frontier, began to 
express itself on all levels of culture. 

Food in particular assumed a more traditional character, not only 
as the numbers increased to permit of importations from Japan, but 
also as the women appeared to prepare the familiar dishes. The 
stores began to sell such commodities as “shoyu, shiitake, and 
arame’’® as well as the Japanese rice, which was more satisfying to 
the taste of the immigrants than the common Hawaiian or Cali- 
fornia rice. Food habits acquired during the earlier frontier period, 
such as the use of Hawaiian fruits and vegetables, were continued 
to supplement a partial Japanese diet, for not all the food articles 
of the homeland could be procured in Hawaii. Clothing likewise 
followed the Hawaiian patterns for working attire, while ceremonial 
dress, particularly for women and children, was brought from 
Japan. The familiar Japanese garments for evening and night 


8 A bean-curd sauce, mushrooms, and dried fish, respectively. 
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wear could also be imported or prepared by the women and were 
quite universally used by men and women alike. 

The most significant changes occurred on the level of the mores. 
Moral values common to Japanese culture assumed a more com- 
pelling role when the number of stable family units, particularly 
with wives recently from Japan, had increased sufficiently to consti- 
tute an opinion-forming community.’ The greater frequency of con- 
tacts with the homeland through correspondence and additional 
arrivals served to revive the memory of the sacred traditions of the 
past and to enforce the sanctions of the home community. Life be- 
came more complex as the age span widened with a maturing com- 
munity, and new social rules were called into being to meet the 
situation. 

The growing influence of the old-country mores in Kona during 
this period was particularly marked in matters relating to courtship 
and marriage. So significant is the marriage choice not only to the 
individuals immediately involved but also to their families, their 
ancestors, and their descendants and to the wider moral community 
that wherever these latter factors function prominently the selec- 
tion is never left wholly to the discretion of the prospective mates; 
and in the Japan from which Kona emigrants emerged, individual 
initiative in matters of marriage was almost at a minimum. 

. . .. The question of marriage, as a duty of filial piety, could not be 
judiciously left to the will of the young people themselves. It was a matter to 
be decided by the family, not the children; for mutual inclination could not be 
suffered to interfere with the requirements of the household religion. It was 
not a question of affection, but of religious duty; and to think otherwise was 
impious.—LAFCADIO HEARN." 
Rigorous social control over relations between the sexes prior to 
marriage, the careful search for worthy spouses, ceremonious and 
detailed investigations of the individual and family heritage of the 
prospective mates, and the punctiliously performed rituals of an- 

9° Despite the fact that the Japanese in Kona during this period had emigrated from 
somewhat widely separated districts of southern Japan, the majority (probably 55 
per cent) were from the two provinces of Kumamoto and Fukuoka. Moreover, the 


essential unity of Japanese culture expresses itself most markedly within the realm of 
moral relations. 


1° Japan (New York: Macmillan Co., 1905), p. 70. 
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nouncing to the community and to the ancestors the careful selec- 
tions made—these were among the cultural patterns which began 
to assume an impressive role in the lives of the Kona residents. 

Particularly for the second-generation children was there emerg- 
ing a set of moral definitions regarding sex relations and marriage 
which was certainly more rigid than some of their parents had ex- 
perienced in the period just prior and probably more exacting than 
their cousins were subjected to in Japan. The developing mores 
were so largely a local matter, however, representing the fusion of 
the slightly diverging codes of the immigrants and the definitions 
evolved in Kona, that they could hardly be entirely compelling to 
the individualized immigrants; whereas they were presented to the 
children with all the sanctions of religion. 

The selection of marriage mates, in this case by the parents since 
it was impossible to call a family council, affords a simple criterion of 
the growing social control. The Hawaiian-born Japanese reaching 
maturity in Kona during the period prior to 1920 would have 
thought it highly improper to attempt the selection of their own mar- 
riage mates, and to marry without parental approval would have 
been thought sacrilegious. Marriage outside the Japanese group 
would, of course, have been a most serious affront to the family and 
community; and it is significant that although 14.8 per cent of the 
marriages of immigrant Japanese between 1896 and 1915 were with 
members of other racial groups, only 2.1 per cent of the second gen- 
eration who married between 1925 and 1935 sought mates outside of 
the Japanese group. 

Another significant criterion of the integration and consolidation 
of the Japanese community during this period was the appearance 
and growth of institutions for the perpetuation of the old-country 
culture and the transmission of the traditional moral sanctions. Cer- 
tain of the primary group organizations of village life in Japan were 
established in the Kona community. The local, mutual-aid groups 
(kumi) appeared in modified form at an early date and have played 
an important part in the social and industrial life of the community 
throughout the history of the settlement. In several instances the 
Japanese village (mura) organization was transferred to Kona dur- 
ing the early part of the present century, but whereas the mura in 
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Japan operates exclusively as a political unit, in Hawaii its functions 
are not recognized by the state and relate to such voluntary activi- 
ties as the language school, local relief and welfare, and recreation. 
Separate organizations of young men and of young women for intel- 
lectual and recreational pursuits likewise appeared during this 
period (1913-22) and have continued, with varied success, to the 
present day. Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines had been erected 
in the district during the earlier period, the Hongwanji (Shinshu) 
temple in 1898, and the Izumo shrine in 1879; but the chief expan- 
sion occurred during the second stage of settlement.” Significant 
first for the immigrant generation, but later also for their Hawaiian- 
born children, these religious institutions have functioned until the 
present with greater or less effectiveness to preserve morale, par- 
ticularly when threatened by the major crisis of death. 

Several other tyes of institutions, characteristically Japanese but 
created in the Hawaiian environment to perform special functions of 
cultural diffusion, appeared in the Kona community during this 
period. The Japanese language school was organized in Kona, as 
elsewhere in Hawaii, in order to assist and supplement the home and 
the community in transmitting the language and the mores to the 
Island-born generation. Although the first steps in the language- 
school movement began in the late nineties and one school was es- 
tablished in 1898, the other seven schools were organized between 
1908 and 1922. So-called “Sunday schools,’”’ adjuncts of the Bud- 
dhist temples for indoctrinating the children with the fundamental 
tenets of the religion and modeled after the pattern of the Christian 
Sunday schools whose proselyting they were designed to meet, like- 
wise appeared during this same period, particularly from 1917 on. 
Language-school alumni associations, a Young Men’s Buddhist As- 
sociation, and a Young Women’s Buddhist Association have paral- 
leled in Kona their American prototypes. A bi-weekly language 
newspaper has for forty years provided a medium of communication 
and a conserving influence upon many of the old-country values of 
the Japanese community.” 


tt All but three of the nineteen temples and shrines in Kona were built between 1908 
and 1925. 


™ During the last fifteen years an English section has appeared and the general tone 
of the newspaper has been more appreciative of American culture. 
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In the main these organizations have served, along with the fam- 
ily, to preserve the basic elements of Japanese culture in an alien 
environment. They have kept alive traditions and values which 
were primarily derived from the homeland, however much they may 
have been colored and modified through the transfer from different 
portions of Japan and through contact with the foreign cultures in 
Hawaii. Kona signified “little Japan”’ to Island residents for over a 
generation. Certainly the language, as the carrier and symbol of the 
culture, has remained predominantly Japanese;'} and it is only 
within the last decade that common language of play among the 
second generation has become English or an approximation to it. 


Ill 


Just as the appearance of a more normal ratio between the sexes 
and the associated rise of families inaugurated the period of active 
Japanese moral influence in Kona, so the “‘coming of age”’ of the 
population is correlated with a decline of Japanese influence. Al- 
though accurate census data are unfortunately lacking between 1910 
and 1930, the mounting figures of the public-school population (dur- 
ing this period) reveal a process of stabilization, in which American 
and Hawaiian cultural factors played an increasingly important role. 
Thirty years ago there were not more than 308 individuals (11.5 per 
cent) out of a total Japanese population of approximately 2,700 who 
were enrolled in the public schools. By 1920 there were 741 indi- 
viduals or 19.5 per cent of the population, and by 1935 the figures 
were 1,483 and 28.6 per cent, respectively."4 

The public school, modeled after the American pattern, was the 
most significant of a number of institutions which have been slowly 
transforming important areas of the social life of the Japanese of 
Kona. Accepted first as a necessary part of life under an American 

"3 It was, however, a hybrid Japanese resulting from the interplay of the different 


provincial dialects represented among the immigrants and the extensive borrowing of 
Hawaiian and English expressions. 


14 Based upon reports of the Department of Public Instruction. The proportion of 
all children attending school during this period has, of course, increased. Still another 
index of the maturation of Kona’s Japanese population is provided in the marriage 
statistics. The ratio of second generation marriages to the total of Japanese marriages 


has steadily increased from 19.6 per cent in the period 1910-14 to 88 per cent between 
1931 and 1938. 
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regime, the public school has generally received the enthusiastic 
support of the Japanese parents, particularly for the education of 
their boys. The prestige enjoyed by the teacher (sensei) in Japanese 
culture and the prospects which an American education seemed to 
offer for economic advancement have greatly facilitated the intro- 
duction through the public school of American folkways which 
would otherwise have beer seriously resisted. Since 1925 especially, 
the number of children who have been subjected for eight or more 
years to the strong Americanizing influence of the schools has been 
sufficient to register sensibly upon the dominant culture of the area. 
Christian missions, American movies and newspapers, and even the 
Japanese press have also contributed in a lesser degree to the secu- 
larization of the Japanese community. 

Despite the tendency of public-school teachers to complain of 
the slow response of their charges to the educational program of the 
schools and despite the general tendency to characterize the district 
as predominantly Japanese, the aggregate change in certain specific 
regards is readily observable and even measurable. In the matter of 
food, for example, where great resistance might be anticipated, some 
deep-seated prejudices have been undermined and important new 
habits have been formed. The consumption of fresh or canned milk 
in virtually all homes where there are children is largely a conse- 
quence of the persistent efforts of agricultural extension agents and 
public health nurses and schoolteachers. The appearance of such 
items as butter, bread, and cake and of some of the American vege- 
tables, fruits, and meat in Kona Japanese diets, partly in response to 
influences from the school, has initiated certain changes in household 
furnishing, such as the use of refrigerators and stoves with ovens. 
Western beds, frequently for the exclusive use of the children, have 
begun to supplement the Japanese quilts ( futon) laid on the floor for 
sleeping purposes. American furniture was found in 273 Japanese 
homes in the following percentages in a sample study in 1935: oil or 
gas stoves, 53.5 per cent; beds, 57.4 per cent; phonographs, 39 per 
cent; automobiles, 37.6 per cent; and radios, 14.4 per cent. In homes 
with children attending the upper grades of public school, these 
ratios were significantly higher. Increasing use of the public library, 
higher ratios of attendance in high school and college, particularly 
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of girls whose higher education was formerly opposed by the Japa- 
nese parents, greater reading of American newspapers and maga- 
zines, the spread of the mail-order catalogue, and the wider use of 
the English language—these are among the other indices which 
reveal a growing influence of American patterns in the Kona com- 
munity. 

The crucial test of assimilation as a conscious striving after values 
peculiar to Hawaii is afforded by the conduct of the generation born 
in Kona since about 1915. Evidence of assimilation in the elemen- 
tary sense of a shifting of tastes—of food, clothing, household fur- 
nishings, personal conveniences, and recreation—has been marked 
among the Hawaiian-born youth. In negative terms it has assumed 
the form of a weakening of Japanese institutions and controls during 
the last two decades. Ratios of language-school attendance were 
higher in 1935 than in 1915, but the morale of the schools was de- 
cidedly lower. Second-generation participation in such organizations 
as the kumi, the temples, and shrines has become more and more per- 
functory; and even in such institutions as the young men’s and 
young women’s associations direction and control has remained 
largely in the hands of the generation over forty. 

The waning influence of the patriarchal family is unquestionably 
of the greatest significance in the process of assimiliation. Judged by 
many of the external criteria—a low divorce rate, the participation 
of the matchmaker in the selection of marriage mates, the relative 
absence of interracial marriage, and the ceremony of marriage ac- 
cording to the conventional pattern of the community—the Japa- 
nese family in Kona is still relatively intact; but a rigid form fre- 
quently hides considerable inner conflict. Case studies of families 
indicate that the male head of the household tends to become more 
arbitrary and dictatorial in the exercise of his conventional role as 
his real authority weakens. 

Father is the supreme court in which all final decisions are rendered. Father 
may command, and we have to answer, “Yes.”” Oftentimes it happens that we 
reply, “Aw, I don’t want to.” Then Father will say, ‘““What did you say? Say 
it once more!” This will bring fear upon us. . . .. Today in our home we have 
more frank discussions than ever before. In the past, Father and Mother were 


physically and mentally dominant over their children. Today they are old and 
our education is superior to their knowledge on many problems. If in one of 
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these discussions, Father feels that he has been placed in a corner or that we 
have become a little sarcastic in our opinions, he may retort, “Shut up! Don’t 
oppose your father.”’ This will immediately terminate that line of discussion.— 
EXCERPT FROM FAMILY CASE RECORD. 


My father is the official head and chief disciplinarian in our family. I think 
the most offensive behavior is talking back to our parents and elders. For 
committing this offense, Father stares at the offender with piercing eyes for 
several minutes without a word. His look is enough to tell anyone that the of- 
fense is grave and the poor sheep is forced to repent and has to hide himself in 
shame. After the lapse of several minutes, which seems like a hundred years, 
he’ll mutter, “you low-breed ungrateful child.” . . . . Feeling it is a duty, my 
mother upholds my father and tries to correct his errors. She criticizes him 
whenever his opinions are bad, but he never listens to her. . . .. She always 
tells me our family would run smoother if he listened to her and respected her. 

. It is a misery being married to a stubborn, stupid man. I asked her 
why she didn’t divorce him, but she said their first born son kept her from 
deserting him. My eldest brother is not living up to what my parents expect 
of him; at present he is living in and never thinks of helping my parents. 
I can’t ask my parents what they think of him.—Excerpts From CasE HIs- 
TORY.'S 


These cases demonstrate the loss of prestige by the official repre- 
sentatives of the old moral order and the corresponding family dis- 
organization in the more extreme cases. Secularization of the family 
has not, however, induced serious disorganization in most cases. 
Compromise and discussion appear to have been frequent accom- 
modations by means of which family solidarity is maintained in the 
eyes of the community. A conciliatory attitude has been developed 
in a significant minority of Japanese families toward social dancing, 
attendance at Christian services, and the adoption of Hollywood pat- 
terns of dress as being lesser evils than the loss of family solidarity. 

The remolding of the self in terms of American standards and 
ideals constitutes a final clue as to the direction and strength of 
second-generation striving. Judged by the personal accounts of the 
adolescents of high-school years, the Japanese young men and 
women of Kona aspire toward goals quite comparable to those of the 


ts These two cases illustrate different stages of disorganization within the formal 
family structure. In both instances the importance of maintaining “face” in the com- 
munity has prevented any overt rupture of the conventions, but in the second case the 
family tensions are clearly more acute than in the former. In both instances the 
“ordering and forbidding” technique, emphasized as the mores decline, is proving 
increasingly ineffective. 
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youth in lowa or Vermont. Autobiographical and diary materials 


at this age level reveal a thorough grounding in the personal idealism 
of American life—honesty, initiative, ambition, and the familiar 
stereotypes of “‘success,” “‘personality,”’ “romance,” and ‘“‘charm”’ 
recur with striking frequency. 


January rst.—I felt quite happy to face the year with new hopes and am- 
bitions, new visions and a new philosophy of life. I felt that I will not worry 
over small troubles such as the problems of sex and love affairs although I had a 
few... .. I try to make some kind of firm policy to have at least one new 
thought each day and to face life happily and smilingly. Am I going to school 
every day without any ambition of becoming something worthwhile to man- 
kind? What shall I be? A minister? Doctor? Journalist? or a Communist? 
I’m sixteen now and I have one more year of high school. Then what? Probably 
to college and then meet life’s struggles. Besides college will help to improve my 
personality —ExTRACT FROM Kona Diary. 


More and more the second generation, as they develop to maturity, 
have learned to conceive of themselves in terms of the individualized 
“success” psychology of the American community. They aspire to 
positions in the community comparable to those of the haoles—a 
college education, a romantic marriage, a lucrative and respected 
occupation. 

In so far as these expectations encounter the stubborn resistance 
of reality, whether it be in the limited economic opportunities of the 
region, vested interests which resist Japanese invasion, or the 
communal and family definitions of striving and success in the 
Japanese immigrant community, serious personality conflicts may 
emerge in the lives of the second generation. 

I feel that a college education would be beneficial not only to me but to my 
parents. Being the eldest I am expected to carry on my father’s name and to 
make a valuable economic contribution to our large family, which makes my 
scheme impossible. Personally I feel that my parents, like many others in 
Kona, are putting unfair expectations upon their children to support them. 
In this age of complexity, the children must face their own problems. My 
parents are too considerate of the customs and ideals of the Japanese race; 
while we, living in a democratic country, have a completely different conception 
of life. Continuously the younger set are being criticized by the older genera- 


tion. Life seems dark and wearisome at times——EXTRACT FROM DIARY OF 
Hi1GH-SCHOOL GRADUATE. 


These conflicts may be resolved in a variety of different ways, that 
of compromise being first to be widely followed. Finding the road 
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to their ideal self seriously blocked, they accommodate themselves as 
best they can to the situation as it is. The immigrant children born 
prior to 1910 have to a considerable extent found places for them- 
selves within the Kona community with a minimum amount of con- 
flict with the old order. 

The more common form of accommodation in cases of acute con- 
flict between the opposing standards of life has been the removal to 
the city of the second-generation dissenter. Approximately 41 per cent 
of the Hawaiian-born fifteen years of age and over of Kona Japanese 
families in 1937 resided outside the district. The ratio of those 
who had left Kona was significantly higher in the case of those who 
had completed more than eight years of public-school education. A 
lower proportion of second-generation girls, especially those with 
less than an eighth-grade education, had been sufficiently emanci- 
pated from the family to leave the district, either through marriage 
or in pursuit of a career. The net effect upon the community of the 
departure of a large proportion of its most aggressive and educated 
youth has been to prolong somewhat the resistance of the first 
generation to the expanding American pattern of life, but it probably 
does not represent a distinct stage in the assimilative process. 

The major outlines of the assimilative process among the Japanese 
in Kona have probably not been significantly different thus far from 
the experience of other immigrant groups in a rural setting. The dis- 
organizing influence of the initial impact, under conditions of ex- 
treme sex inequality and a frontier economy, is followed by a period 
of vigorous growth of the immigrant culture, modified and colored 
by the necessities of the new situation. A third stage, initiated by a 
generation responsive to American standards and values, is charac- 
terized by a gradual but differential weakening of the immigrant 
institutions and values, disguised at times by,a rigid structure and a 
ceremonial adherence to the old forms. The exodus from the dis- 
trict of the more emancipated of the second generation has doubtless 
delayed somewhat the assimilative process; but unless resistance 
develops from outside the Japanese community, the American pat- 
tern of life is destined to predominate as the first generation passes 
off the scene within another two decades. 
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ILLEGITIMACY AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
KINGSLEY DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 

There are two approaches to the study of illegitimacy: the social welfare approach 
and the sociological. The latter tries to understand the institutional norms which define 
certain births as illegitimate and to explain, in terms of the functional and structural 
connections of these norms with the rest of society, why illegitimacy occurs in spite of 
the norms, and why the illegitimate child and its parents have an inferior social status. 
This type of analysis reveals the basic defects in existent proposals for the elimination 
or the diminution of illegitimacy, and indicates that the simple measures that would be 
necessary for abolition will never be taken so long as the reproductive institutions of 
society are familial in character. 

The bastard, like the prostitute, thief, and beggar, belongs to that 
motley crowd of disreputable social types which society has gen- 
erally resented, always endured. He is a living symbol of social ir- 
regularity, an undeniable evidence of contramoral forces; in short, a 
problem—a problem as old and unsolved as human existence itself. 

Down the ages this problem has remained a matter of morals and 
policy rather than of scientific theory. It has been viewed as an evil 
occurrence, calling in each case for a distribution of blame, a mani- 
festation of repentance, and an adjustment of rights and duties. 
Such moral preoccupation has contributed a great deal to the eff 
cient operation of the institutional system, but it has given little to 
science except an added object of study. Scientific interest in a so- 
cial problem emerges only when the moral norms by which the thing 
is judged evil are themselves subjected to analysis rather than taken 
for granted. In other words, the early preoccupation of social science 
with the irregular and contramoral aspects of human life was gen- 
erally unscientific. It was the “problem approach.” Not until the 
regular and the moral aspects themselves were subjected to scrutiny 
could scientific validity be achieved, for the contramoral is always 
functionally related to the moral, illegitimacy to legitimacy." 

« For an analysis of the nature of social problems and a critique of the usual approach 
to them see Willard Waller, ‘‘Social Problems and the Mores,” American Sociological 
Review, I (December, 1936), 922-33. 

The early preoccupation with the irregular in society as against the regular is illus- 
trated by The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, which contains two lengthy articles 
on illegitimacy but nothing on legitimacy. 
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THE QUESTION OF CAUSATION 


Even today the literature on illegitimacy is mainly a problem 
literature. It is true that it relies upon statistical findings and seeks 
objectively to discover causes; but since the principal aim of the 
causal investigation is simply to find more intelligent ways of han- 
dling, or remedies for, the “problem” (thus taking for granted the 
values which define it as a problem), the usual analysis of causes 
seems theoretically unsound. 

Willystine Goodsell declares that “‘with almost complete unanimi- 
ty social investigators agree upon a variety of causes, both personal 
and social, for the prevalence of illegitimacy.’”’ She then cites the 
lists of alleged causes given by Mangold, Kammerer, and Lundberg.? 
These include such factors as “ignorance and low ideals,” “defective 
home life,’ “‘vicious neighborhood conditions,” ‘‘demoralizing edu- 
cation,” “mental abnormality,” etc. She seems unacquainted, how- 
ever, with another, less current type of analysis which controverts 
her opinion of “‘almost complete unanimity.’’ This second approach 
is represented by the works of Brinton, Malinowski, Robbins and 
Deak.’ Its central thesis is epigrammatically stated in Brinton’s 
words: 

Bastardy and marriage in this world are quite supplementary—you cannot 
have one without the other. In another world, you may indeed separate the two 
institutions and eliminate one of them, either by having marriage so perfect— 
in various senses—that no one will ever commit fornication or adultery, or by 


having fornication so perfect that no one will ever commit marriage. But these 
are definitely other worlds.‘ 


There are thus really two different approaches to the study of the 
causation of illegitimacy. One we shall call the ‘‘social welfare’ inter- 
pretation; the other, the “sociological’’ approach. 


SOCIAL WELFARE APPROACH 


The social worker’s point of view toward societal phenomena is 
that of a person required to achieve practical, immediate goals by 


2 Problems of the Family (rev. ed.; New York, 1936), p. 365. 

3 Crane Brinton, French Revolutionary Legislation on Illegitimacy 1789-1804 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936); Bronislaw Malinowski, “Parenthood,” The New Generation, ed. 
V. F. Calverton and S. D. Schmalhausen (New York, 1930); H. H. Robbins and 
Francis Deak, “The Familial Property Rights of Illegitimate Children: A Comparative 
Study,” Columbia Law Review, XXX (March, 1930), 308-29. 

4 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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dealing with concrete situations. The causes of illegitimacy from 
this standpoint, such as low mentality or bad home conditions, are 
not so much causes of the total phenomenon as explanations of why 
particular women become illegitimate mothers.’ An understanding 
of the total phenomenon requires that we get behind the personal 
motives in particular cases and penetrate to the system of norms on 
which personal motives are premised. We must analyze the very 
sentiments which define a birth as legitimate or illegitimate—in 
short, the institutional norms of reproduction.*® 

Interpretation in terms of specific factors such as mental abnor- 
mality, bad home conditions, or bad employment situations general- 
ly assume a stable institutional system (and the values that go with 
it) without which the factors could not operate. But this system is 
assumed only unconsciously and is hence left unanalyzed. There- 
fore the degree of generalization obtained is quite low; as soon as the 
discourse shifts to another society—or even another social class or 
epoch—the conclusions do not follow. 

This becomes clear if we ask why certain factors are seized upon as 
important. Is it that sheer scientific curiosity finds certain traits to 
be common to large numbers of cases of illegitimacy? If so, why are 
so many uniformities in these cases ignored? Actually it would seem 
that certain factors strike the attention of the welfare theorist be- 
cause they are culturally abnormal or disapproved. The welfare 
worker tends to regard as determinants of illegitimacy those events 
which, like illegitimacy itself, are considered unfortunate and in need 
of remedy. Being in the habit of focusing attention upon things that 


Ss This approach resembles that found in much of the literature on prostitution, where 
attention is largely confined to the question of why girls enter the profession. See Kings- 
ley Davis, “The Sociology of Prostitution,” American Sociological Review, II (October, 
1937), 749-55. It should be realized that just as it takes two to make an act of prosti- 
tution, so it takes two to procreate an illegitimate child. If one is to reason in terms of 
the motivation of becoming an illegitimate parent, the father as well as the mother 
must be considered. The preoccupation with the female in the discussion of “causes” 
reflects not only the difficulty of studying illegitimate fathers but also the double stand- 
ard of morality. 

6 It is understandable that the social welfare interpretation has been too restricted 
to concrete cases and practical goals to do a good job of abstract analysis. Remedial 
workers cannot be expected to construct abstruse scientific theories. But this being true, 
no one should make the mistake of regarding social welfare literature as the authorita- 
tive approach to illegitimacy (or any other social phenomenon). Above all, social-work 
authors cannot legitimately take their own analyses for complete scientific statements 
and blind themselves to any other discussions as being “too theoretical.” 
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require remedial work anyway, it is natural that he should fall into a 
species of the like-causes-like fallacy—in this case, the theory that 
evil causes evil. Thus he is likely to observe that in a large number 
of cases the illegitimate mothers were so situated in their work that 
clandestine sexual advances could easily be made, and he then re- 
cords as a factor in illegitimacy ‘demoralizing employment condi- 
tions.’’ But there is another common factor in these same cases that 
escapes notice: the mothers did not practice contraception, or they 
practiced it inefficiently. Why is this not equally a cause? Because, 
presumably, failure to use contraception is not an “evil,” while “‘de- 
moralizing employment”’ is.’ 

Once the factors are chosen on this evil-causes-evil principle, a 
search is begun for measures which, if taken, will reduce the extent 
of illegitimacy. The primary aim is to prevent the entrance of wom- 
en into the ranks of illegitimate mothers, but, as so often happens, 
the remedial purpose limits the theoretical understanding to such an 
extent as to defeat the achievement of the purpose. One striking 
example of this type of reasoning is the failure to distinguish im- 
moral sex relations from the procreation of illegitimate children. 
Illicit sex relations are generally a matter of inclination and inten- 
tion; the procreation of bastards a matter of neither, but an unde- 
sired and unintended accident. An explanation of the former is by 
no means an explanation of the latter, nor is prevention of the former 
necessary for the prevention of the latter. Yet since illicit sexuality 
is considered an evil, it is considered in welfare thought to be not only 
a necessary but also a sufficient cause of illegitimacy. 


SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


The second approach tries to understand the institutional norms 
and public sentiments which define certain births as illegitimate and 
fix the status of the parties concerned. At the same time it tries to 


7 Since many things are regarded as evil because of their evil effects, this reasoning 
tends to become circular. P. G. Kammerer, e.g., The Unmarried Mother: A Study of 
Five Hundred Cases (Boston, 1918), p. 320, gives as one of the causes of illegitimacy 
“evil companions.” Obviously, companions are judged to be evil by what they do and 
what they lead others to do. Thus the man who has illicit relations with a woman be- 
comes automatically an “evil companion.” No one would dispute that he is a causal 
agent in the resulting illegitimacy; but, on the other hand, no one would regard this 
fact as a profound scientific discovery. 
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explain why, in spite of these norms and sentiments, illegitimacy 
does occur. 

In another article* a functional explanation of attitudes toward 
illegitimacy is briefly sketched. The gist of the theory is that the 
function of reproduction can be carried out in a socially useful man- 
ner only if it is performed in conformity with institutional patterns, 
because only by means of an institutional system can individuals be 
organized and taught to co-operate in the performance of this long- 
range function, and the function be integrated with other social 
functions. The reproductive or familial institutions constitute the 
social machinery in terms of which the creation of new members of 
society is supposed to take place. The birth of children in ways that 
do not fit into this machinery must necessarily receive the disap- 
proval of society, else the institutional system itself, which depends 
upon favorable attitudes in individuals, would not be approved or 
sustained. Since the reproductive institutions embrace several dif- 
ferent principles and are structurally related to the other major in- 
stitutions, it is possible to violate the prescribed patterns in several 
different ways, making possible nine different kinds of illegitimacy, 
some more severely condemned, some occurring more frequently, 
than others.® 

The present article tries to expand this functional approach and 
to apply its conclusions to current reform proposals. Assuming that 
the first of two major theoretical questions has now been answered— 
why there should be socially prescribed norms, departures from 
which are illegitimate—we shall move on to the second: Why does 
illegitimacy actually occur in spite of the norms and sentiments 
against it? This question must really be divided into two distinct 

§ Kingsley Davis, ‘““The Forms of Illegitimacy,” shortly to appear in Social Forces. 


9 The nine forms, grouped under the five norms which they violate, are as follows: 
(A) cases violating the simple rule that procreation should come after the parties are 
married, (1) illegitimacy as a result of simple fornication; (B) cases offending the rule 
of non-adulterous procreation, (2) one-sided adultery with the illegitimate mother 
married, (3) one-sided adultery with the illegitimate father married, (4) symmetrical 
adultery; (C) cases disobeying the law of non-incestuous procreation, (5) brother-sister 
incest, (6) father-daughter incest, and (7) mother-son incest; (D) cases violating the 
rule of caste endogamy, (8) intercaste illegitimacy; (E) cases violating the principle of 
non-reproduction of celibate groups, (9) celibate illegitimacy. 
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parts: (1) Why does forbidden intercourse take place? (2) Why does 
this intercourse sometimes lead to illegitimate births? 

In explaining why all men and women are not continent before 
marriage and faithful after it, it is usually considered sufficient to 
invoke the “imperiousness of the sex urge.’”’ Undoubtedly this urge 
is imperious and does play a part in illicit sexuality, but since it is a 
universal biological factor it cannot be used to explain deviate be- 
havior without reference to the cultural setting. The urge could 
doubtless be taken care of, as an organic appetite, by letting every- 
body marry at puberty and remarry at the death of the partner. 
But the fact remains that human beings universally, even when mar- 
ried, have never been willing to satisfy the sex impulse exclusively 
with the marriage partner, as is shown by the existence of adultery 
in all societies. There is more to sexual conduct than a mere urge. 
The emotions are involved, and these are compounded of organic 
and cultural processes, for they are aroused, defined, and expressed 
in cultural situations with reference to meaningful or symbolic 
events. Implicit in these cultural situations and meaningful events 
are the regulatory norms of society; hence deviate behavior is not to 
be explained solely in terms of biological factors, but also in terms 
of the very institutional system of which the deviate behavior is a 
violation.'° 

Inherent in societal motivation are certain inconsistencies which, 
taken in conjunction with the dynamic nature of the human organ- 
ism, explain the fact of deviate sexuality. Our own culture extols 
quick and violent love for the accidental object of one’s fancy in 
courtship but expects the person to forget such love after marriage. 
It defines intercourse as a mystical and important thing, and yet re- 
quires restraint during the period when youthful vigor is at its high- 
est. It describes adulterous behavior as one of the “joys of the flesh,”’ 
and yet decrees that no one shall have a secret hankering to partake 


%© A more extended analysis of the social nature of emotions is contained in the au- 
thor’s article, “Jealousy and Sexual Property,” Social Forces, XIV (March, 1936), 
395-405. An explanation of unsanctioned sexual behavior is contained in ‘The Sociol- 
ogy of Prostitution,” op. cit. These articles should be read in conjunction with the 
present discussion for a fuller understanding of the author’s position. See also Robert K. 
Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” American Sociological Review, III (October, 
1938), 672-82. 
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of these joys. It praises and encourages variety in regard to other 
appetites, but elects to remain blind to the advantages of variety in 
regard to sex. Such inconsistencies (which are not mentioned for pur- 
poses of criticism) could be cited indefinitely. The list varies in dif- 
ferent societies, but each society has many of them; in fact, they are 
apparently inherent in the nature of human association and illus- 
trate how the intricate dynamic of social motivation itself is respon- 
sible for man’s socially deviate behavior. Not the flesh alone, but the 
flesh and society, make the devil. 

Since society itself connives at engendering pent-up sexual emo- 
tions, it must also provide sanctioned modes of release. Though it 
counts upon fitting a minority almost perfectly into the ideal pat- 
terns, it prepares for the great majority customary outlets, hedged 
round always with cultural taboos to keep them from going too far. 
Some cultures permit at certain carefully restricted times and places 
veritable orgies; others allow vicarious thrills in drama, music, and 
literature, or unconsummated release in bodily contact and dancing. 
Always for some individuals, however, the vicarious thrills are not 
enough; they must push beyond the bounds to illicit consummation. 
When this emergency happens, the social system has several lines 
of retrenchment. It provides certain customary measures for han- 
dling ‘‘problems.’’ The patterns for dealing with bastards and their 
parents are of this character. People are not supposed to have illegit- 
imate children, but when they do an emergency machinery is set into 
operation to give the child a status (though an inferior one) and to 
define the positions of the parents. In this way society continues. 
No one ever completely transcends the institutional boundaries. If 
he did, he would not be human. On the other hand, no one ever 
remains completely within the narrowest institutional boundaries. 
If he did, he would not be human. The fundamental explanation of 
nonconformity to the marital institutions is the same as the ex- 
planation of institutional nonconformity in general. 

Too much of the thinking about illegitimacy, however, has been 
concerned with illicit relations. We must now raise the ridiculously 
obvious question of why illicit intercourse sometimes leads to the 
birth of bastards. Since intercourse does not necessarily bring con- 
ception, or conception bring parturition, illicit sexuality is a neces- 
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sary but not a sufficient cause of the occurrence of illegitimacy. One 
could with more truth assert that the cause of illegitimacy is the 
suppression of contraception and abortion. Indeed, if our obvious 
question is to be answered, it must be answered by an explanation of 
the social taboos against the use of these two devices—and again 
we are drawn back to the institutional structure of society. The 
norms of reproductive institutions motivate persons to bear children, 
and they control sexual behavior to this end. If the connection be- 
tween sexuality and the bearing of offspring were entirely broken, 
then a powerful factor in the motivation to procreate would be lost. 
Seldom do societies permit the connection to be entirely broken, al- 
though many of them possess such solidaristic social organizations 
in other respects that they can afford to relax somewhat on this 
point. Our taboos against contraception and abortion are at one 
with our taboo against extra-marital intercourse—they both func- 
tion to maintain a motivational connection between sexual gratifica- 
tion and procreation.” 

The sociological approach to the causation of illegitimacy at- 
tempts to show, in brief, that reproductive norms, whose violation 
constitutes illegitimacy, exist because social functions can be per- 
formed only through institutional patterns; that these norms are 
broken because the emotional life of man in society inevitably leads 
him to fall short, and leads some individuals to fall far short, of per- 
fection; and that, finally, illegitimate children are born of illicit 
relations because the measures that would prevent their being born 
(encouragement of contraception and abortion) constitute in them- 
selves a violation of the mores. 


WHY IS THE CHILD “‘VICTIMIZED’’? 


It is easy to understand in these terms why illegitimacy, along 
with the acts leading to it, should be socially condemned. But one 
may well ask why the innocent child should suffer. 


™ So ingrained is the connection between intercourse and reproduction in our insti- 
tutions that it constitutes an integral and unconscious part of our thinking. Malthus, 
e.g., in formulating his theory of population, assumed that because the sex urge is 
strong, population would inevitably press upon the means of subsistence. The deliberate 
practice of contraception and abortion never occurred to him as a real possibility, be- 
cause this “artificial” separation of the sex urge from procreation was to him contrary 
to human nature (i.e., contrary to our institutions). 
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As far back as the Middle Ages there were men (theologians 
among them) who argued that all offspring, being God-given, are by 
nature neither legitimate nor illegitimate, and that it is irraiional to 
punish innocent children for the sins of the parents.” The logic of 
these gentlemen, as of their successors, was excellent, but their 
premises and conclusions were unrealistic. The medieval church, 
though liberal on the matter of legitimation, never doubted the 
reality of bastards. 

The question as to why the child is punished for the sins of its 
parents is wrongly put. It assumes an explanation of what has yet 
to be explained. It should read: What is the status of the illegiti- 
mate child, and why is he given this status? Perhaps his status is 
partly explicable in terms of punishment, but not primarily. For 
one thing, the sociological identification of parent and child, which 
furnished the ancient raison d’étre for punishing the offender in the 
person of his offspring, is present in illegitimacy only to a very 
limited degree. In the second place, illegitimacy is disapproved even 
in societies where premarital and extra-marital intercourse is sanc- 
tioned—in which case the motive cannot be a wish to punish the 
parents for illicit acts, because there are no illicit acts. The only way 
in which the punishment theory can make sense is in terms of pro- 
crastination and tangibility. Though illicit intercourse in our cul- 
ture is disapproved officially, it is usually winked at or ignored in 
practice—by persons, indeed, who heartily disapprove of illegitimate 
children—partly because it is difficult to detect and control. The 
illegitimate child comes as a tangible and inescapable consequence 
of a clandestine act; it comes as a climax, a point at which public 
indignation can self-confidently boil over. The public attitude, thus 
born of procrastination, seems vindictive rather than preventive. 
But punishment for parental sin is not the sole motive for the treat- 
ment of illegitimate children and does not deserve the primacy gen- 
erally given it. The inquiry must be pushed to a deeper level which 
will explain both the legal disabilities (concerning descent, in- 
heritance, support, and domicile) and the social disabilities (con- 
cerning public opinion, folkways, and mores). 

™R. Génestal, Histoire de la légitimation des enfants naturels en droit canonigque 


(Paris, 1905), pp. 22-24. The natural-law philosophers of the French Revolution dis- 
coursed in the same vein. See Brinton, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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LEGAL DISABILITIES 

The illegitimate child presents a grave dilemma. On the one 
hand, the community must preserve the reproductive institutions 
and hence must not allow him to compete with actual or potential ¢ 
family ties. On the other hand, it must find some way to support the 
child and naturally tends to fix this responsibility on those who 
brought him into the world. The two necessities—that of segregat- 
ing the child from his procreators and that of attaching him to these 
procreators—are in conflict. 

Descent, inheritance, and succession.—A universal rule is that the 
illegitimate child does not acquire full membership in the family 
group or family line of his parent. He can begin a family line but 
cannot continue one. This rule of nondescent protects the parents’ 
established family (if it is a case of adulterous procreation) or the 
‘parent’s future legitimate family (if it is a case of simple fornica- 
tion). It also maintains the caste division (if it is a case of intercaste 
procreation) and continues the celibate organization (if it is a case of 
illegitimate procreation by members of a celibate class). The dis- 
abilities upon descent, therefore, are better explained by reference 
to their institutional functions than by the hackneyed reference to | 
the difficulty of identifying the father. 

If the bastard cannot descend legitimately (except through the 
special mechanisms of acknowledgment, adoption, or legitimation), 
then to which parent will he be socially attached for domicile and 
other necessary matters? He will be attached, as between the two 
parents, to the one that is not lineally significant. Thus in a patri- 
lineal system a child who cannot descend partilineally is (if socially 
connected with either parent) attached to the mother. This derives 
partly from the close physical attachment of the child to its mother, 
rendering it difficult for the mother to hide her connection with the 
child, and partly from the logic of patrilineal institutions. When the 
system of descent revolves around the male, the principle of non- 
descent revolves around the female. By placing the illegitimate 
child’s relationship, if any, on the shoulders of a woman, the male 
line—and hence the family system—is protected." 


"3 For a summary of past English law on the subject see Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
The Family and the State (Chicago, 1934), pp. 415 ff. The author states that the illegit- 
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The same general rule also holds for the inheritance of property. 
The natural child is wholly or partially prohibited from inheriting 
from his father."* Again the explanation rests on the necessity of pro- 
tecting the legitimate family connections of the natural parents. 
Since the child does not descend from the father and does not bear 
his name, it follows that the father’s family (or indeed his whole 
clan) will scarcely wish, as a family, to see the property inherited 
by a filius nullius. This would injure the brothers of the father and 
their legitimate children; and if the father were married, it would 
also injure his wife and his legitimate children who are entitled to 
inherit through him. Thus the rule of noninheritance is a corollary 
of the rule of nondescent, both being part and parcel of the repro- 
ductive structure. 


Support, domicile, and custody.—If the illegitimate child is to live 
at all, it must be supported and kept.'® Since the normal care of 
children is familial, the first plan occurring to a community is some 
sort of family or semifamily home for the bastard. Hence the 


imate child belonged to his mother more fully than did a legitimate one, and that the 
mother’s custody was protected against the father and against the outside world. 


4 A bastard may be prohibited from inheriting from his mother, but in strict patri- 
lineal societies such a prohibition is meaningless because inheritance does not pass 
through females anyway. Where inheritance is somewhat bilateral, the child’s inherit- 
ance is limited with reference to both parents; but with the weakening of the whole 
kinship structure in an urban civilization, the child may be permitted to inherit from 
his mother. Thus in the United States, according to C. G. Vernier (American Family 
Laws, IV, 190-91), forty-nine jurisdictions now permit the bastard to inherit from his 
mother. 

The disabilities are not always absolute. Thus a bastard may be entitled to some 
inheritance, but less than a legitimate child. Different kinds of bastards may suffer 
varying degrees of disability. For instance, in spite of the fact that in Florida illegiti- 
mate children may inherit from the mother, children born of an intercaste union between 
white and colored persons do not have this right (bid., p. 190). 

The disabilities do not necessarily affect a child adversely. In some cases it may be 
a positive advantage to a child not to acquire the name and status of his natural father. 
The illegitimate child of a migratory laborer is probably better off, e.g., if adopted by a 
wealthy couple than if entitled to rights by his actual father? Contrariwise, it is in some 
instances better to be born the illicit child of a member of the upper class who will pro- 


vide good support but no inheritance than to be born a legitimate member of a lower- 
class family. 


18 Many societies solve their problem by killing illicit children, exposure “in the 
bush” being a favorite method. 
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mother or an adoptive parent is granted its care, the community 
often showing itself quite careless and hasty in its effort to get the 
child off its hands."° The community sometimes undertakes to elicit 
money from the putative father for the child’s support, because the 

mother cannot be expected to support it in a world organized on the t 
principle of feminine dependence. Such support, however, con- 
stitutes merely a minimum claim upon the father. The community, 
unwilling to attach the illegitimate child to him too closely, usually 
permits many loopholes and prosecutes only upon the initiative of 
the mother.’’ 

Domicile and custody of the illegitimate child generally follow 
the mother. Since women are not economically independent to the 
same degree as men, the rule constitutes a hardship penalizing both 
the child and the mother; it thus forms part of the double standard 
of morality which is an integral feature of partilineal reproductive 
institutions. 

In short, if attached'to either parent, the child is attached to the 
mother. This secures the care of the child without interfering with 
the patrilineal family system as represented by the male line. The 
minimum obligation upon the father is the duty of support, enforced , 
only in a limited and desultory manner because otherwise it would 

% Much of the legislation dealing with bastards has been part of the law concerning 
the poor, vagabonds, and rogues. The penurious aim of this legislation is demonstrated 
by the fact that the community was seeking the cheapest way out, regardless of the 


child’s welfare, and was punishing the mother not for her immorality but for her eco- 
nomic offense against the citizenry. See Breckinridge, op. cit., pp. 415-18. 


17 The inefficiency and laxity of our courts in prosecuting the father for support, to- 
gether with the law’s tendency to let the whole burden fall upon the mother, has been 
subjected to stinging criticism time and again in the literature. See Ruth Reed, The 
Illegitimate Family in New Y ork City (New York, 1934), pp. 186-91; Emma O. Lundberg 
and Katharine F. Lenroot, I/legitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part II (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Pub. 75 [Washington, D.C., 1921]), pp. 47-48; Dorothy F. Puttee and 
Mary R. Colby, The Illegitimate Child in Illinois (Chicago, 1937), pp. 34-38, 70, 80-81, 
171. The last-named authors state that though the statute does not place responsibility 
for the child explicitly on the mother, the common law and several statutes do so in 
effect. The poor law provision requiring support from relatives applies to the illegiti- 
mate mother. The criminal law forbids the mother to abandon her child. She, and not 
the putative father, may be found guilty of contributing to the dependency of the child 
(see pp. 34-35). Chapters v and vii of this excellent monograph describe the ways in | 
which Illinois courts discourage vigorous action against the male and fail to attain 
results. 


| 
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defeat the principle of paternal nonattachment to the illegitimate 
child. 


DISABILITIES IN PUBLIC OPINION—FOLKWAYS AND MORES 


Since legal controls form only a framework of social life, one can 
say that were it solely a matter of law, illegitimacy would constitute 
no great hardship for bastards and their mothers. But legal disabili- 
ties are sustained and supplemented by attitudes that enter into 
the texture of daily life, coloring in countless ways the subjective 
feelings of the unfortunates. These attitudes attack the mother 
even before her confinement, because she and her family and friends 
all feel a moral horror at the idea of unwed pregnancy. In scarcely 
any other way can a woman lose status so completely. She reads 
her disgrace in the expressions of others and feels it in her own con- 
science. 

These attitudes next attack the newborn child. Not only is its 
presence a disgrace to the whole family, but its support may fall 
upon them as well. In some cultures there are superstitions concern- 
ing the ill fate of an illegitimate child.** During the child’s life his in- 
discreet peers and whispering superiors constantly reiterate his 
moral inferiority. This is true no matter what the method of caring 


8 Polish peasants believe that secretly drowned illegitimate children become evil 
spirits (tepczyki) which spoil the hay, draw animals into water, and have an ugly ap- 
pearance (W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant [New York, 1927], 
I, 238-39). 

At the same time, contrary facts should be noted: illegitimate persons are sometimes 
believed to lead brilliant lives and are idealized rather than condemned. The natives 
about whom R. F. Barton speaks in his Jfugao Law (“University of California Pub. in 
American Archeology and Ethnology,” XV [1919], 36), e.g., have the maxim that “the 
bastard becomes a rich man.” There are echoes of a similar idea in Europe a few cen- 
turies ago. The explanation perhaps lies in three facts: (1) Being born with an inferior 
status, the bastard feels impelled to demonstrate (in a class society) his actual superi- 
ority. (2) Being an underdog through no fault of his own, he receives the popular senti- 
ments of sympathy ordinarily shown underdogs. (3) Being a product of illicit sexuality, 
he serves ideally as a symbol of the countermores—so that around him cluster the atti- 
tudes of secret disrespect for virtue. In slightly salacious, amoral literature the bastard 
is likely to play a prominent and even heroic part. The word “bastard” is commonly 
used as a pleasant, mild obscenism. 

These observations, if true, do not represent real exceptions to our central thesis, 
because they depend for their meaning upon the assumed prior existence of the system 
of institutionalized attitudes constituting the reproductive structure. 
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for him—whether by adoption, placement in an orphanage, or 
custody of the unmarried mother. 
Given our institutional patterns and the sentiments supporting 


them, the position of the illegitimate child seems inevitable. Poetry, 
art, and religion weave into the mind the sentiments of the normal 
family, which implies in most civilized societies physical as well as 
social kinship. A child whose physical parents are not his full socio- 
logical parents because not married to each other, or who is living 
with adoptive parents, must necessarily feel different from other 
children, even though he is never directly insulted. He is supposed, 
for example, to cherish his mother and to view as an outrage any 
reflection upon her virtue; but illegitimate pregnancy is in itself a 
great blotch upon a woman’s virtue. Hence, in so far as the child 
identifies himself with his physical mother—as he is bound to do in 
our culture—he will profoundly be affected by the knowledge of his 
illegitimacy. The very rationalizations with which we discuss il- 
legitimacy show the inevitability of its constituent sentiments. 
Lundberg and Lenroot, for example, begin a statement in this 
fashion: ‘The instinctive yearning of every child for a mother and 
father and kin of his own is shown... .. ” This attitude, this ration- 
alization of the matter, emphasizes the inescapable emotional con- 
flict that must result for the person whose “real” parents are not 
what they should be."® 


CAN ILLEGITIMACY BE ABOLISHED? 


Popular opinion vaguely holds that illegitimacy, like most major 
evils of long standing, is capable of abolition, but that human nature 
being what it is, the proper solution will never be discovered and ap- 
plied. On the other hand, a considerable body of social welfare 
thought, somewhat divorced from lay opinion, regards abolition as 
possible. Persons holding this latter view, however, make two out- 


19 Life-history rather than statistical data reveal the subjective effects of illegitimacy. 
Lundberg and Lenroot (0. cit., pp. 60-61) give abbreviated case histories illustrating 
the mental suffering of illegitimate persons. William Healy, in Mental Conflicts and Mis- 
conduct (Boston, 1917), pp. 47, 73, 213-17, discusses the connection between miscon- 
duct and worry over parentage. The strength of such feelings is attested by an appar- 
ently frequent child complex, the compulsive doubt as to whether one’s parents are 
one’s real parents. 


| 
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standing errors: (1) They tend to think purely in legalistic terms and 
to overlook the connection between illegitimacy and the reproduc- 
tive institutions. (2) They confuse illegitimacy with illicit inter- 
course. 

1. Preoccupation with law in illegitimacy reform.—A common be- 
lief is that abolition can be achieved by passing statutes granting 
natural children the same rights as other children. Vernier, for ex- 
ample, praises Arizona and North Dakota for having abolished 
illegitimacy by enacting that all children are the legitimate off- 
spring of their natural parents.?? But in the same paragraph de- 
scribing these statutes he admits that there still remains one legal 
inequality: children born of an adulterous union may not live in 
their father’s legitimate household. Since domicile is important to 
the child, the bastard therefore suffers a legal inequality, and 
adulterous illegitimacy has not been abolished. It is doubtful if 
bastards could ever be given complete legal equality, or that such 
equality, if given, would eliminate illegitimacy. The latter is a 
matter of public opinion and attitude, as well as of law; its elimina- 
tion as a legal concept (if such were possible) would not alter the 
customary attitudes and sentiments. Legal fiat cannot abolish the 
acts, or the condemnation of the acts, which lead to illegitimate 
procreation—namely, fornication, adultery, incest, intercaste union, 
etc. The stigma that these acts draw to the parents must necessarily 
fall to some degree upon the child as well, since he, being dependent 
upon them for his social role and status, will suffer when they suffer. 

The natural child, moreover, necessitates special and deliberate 
community measures. In a complex society these can be provided 
only in the form of legal rules. Thus in the same breath that reform- 
ers praise the abolition of illegitimacy as a legal concept, they men- 
tion the mew legal rules required to put this abolition into effect. 
For example, it may be legislated that the illegitimate child is en- 
titled to support from its natural father just like the ordinary child; 
since, however, its father may be missing, special legislation must be 
provided for his apprehension, trial, etc., all of which again sets the 
illegitimate child apart, an object of special attention and special 
procedures—an illegitimate child in the legal sense of the word. 

To think of illegitimacy purely in legal terms is to overlook the 

2° Op. cit., pp. 155, 181-82, 192. 
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complete societal picture. Since there is a prescribed procreative 
structure, any reproduction outside this structure will inevitably 
provoke retaliatory and restorative measures. These measures will 
be in part punitive because the event is the result of wilful acts, and 
in part remedial because it is an immediate problem which must be 
met. Whatever the remedy, it must be such as will not endanger 
any existing family or encourage further illegitimate procreation. 
Unless these institutional facts are taken into account, illegitimacy 
cannot be understood—much less abolished. 

2. Confusion of illicit intercourse with illegitimacy.—It becomes 
obvious that reform proposals operating after the child’s birth are 
superficial. Any thoroughgoing reform must keep bastards from 
being born in the first place. But though the proposals seeking to 
prevent illegitimate conception show more insight than the purely 
post partum (e.g., legal) programs, they fall into another interesting 
error; for it seemingly fits nicely into the moralistic logic of most re- 
formers to believe that in order to stop illegitimacy it is necessary to 
stop illicit intercourse. Otherwise why stop illegitimacy? The cru- 
sade against the latter is really a crusade against immorality—which, 
however, is a far greater and more invincible enemy. So invincible 
is the latter, in fact, that to make the abolition of illegitimacy con- 
tingent upon elimination of vice insures failure.» Yet so dominant 
is the evil-causes-evil type of reasoning that practically all discus- 
sions of reform automatically fall into this error.” 


A HYPOTHETICAL METHOD OF ABOLISHING ILLEGITIMACY 


The legalistic and moralistic errors are better exposed by further 
consideration of possible abolition measures. According to the 


* In relation to reproduction, society is much less worried about illicit sexuality than 
is the moralist. For instance, it is an almost universal principle that a child conceived 
out of wedlock but born in it is legitimate. G. B. Mangold (Children Born out of Wed- 
lock [University of Missouri, 1921], p. 38) states that in Australia, 1910-12, the number 
of children born in the first six months of marriage practically equaled the number born 
outside of marriage, but he says nothing about any condemnation of these children born 
within wedlock but conceived immorally. The primary motif in illegitimacy attitudes 
is not the punishment of the parents for illicit intercourse but the regulation and protec- 
tion of the reproductive institutions. 

2 F, H. Hankins, in the article on “Illegitimacy” in The Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, p. 581, affords an illustration of the basic reasoning: “‘. . . . Where illegitimacy 
suffers social stigma its causes must obviously be those conditions which result in un- 
regulated premarital intercourse.” 
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sociological analysis of causation, for example, there is one sure way 
of abolishing illegitimacy—namely, by eliminating marriage and the 
family. The welfare theo ‘sts have not thought of this because they 
unconsciously assume the reproductive institutions and hence ignore 
them in their causal analysis. But such a course has been actually 
advocated by radicals who are more logical but less practical than 
the humanitarians. Ellen Key, the Miitterschutz group in Germany, 
certain Communist ideologists, and iconoclastic literati have given 
their support to this proposal.?* But though this method would 
successfully abolish illegitimacy, it would also, according to our 
analysis, abolish society; because according to our analysis repro- 
ductive institutions (though no particular type) are necessary for 
societal existence. 

It is possible, however, to imagine a means of abolishing il- 
legitimacy without resorting to such drastic measures (though the 
ultimate effect upon the reproductive institutions might be similar). 
At the most it would require four, and only four, measures, as fol- 
lows: (1) Every citizen to be given a thorough, scientific, compul- 
sory education concerning the nature of sex, reproduction, and con- 
traception.”4 (2) The state to advertise, furnish, and distribute con- 
traceptive techniques to all individuals, thus insuring that failure to 
use these techniques could not be excused on grounds of poverty or 
circumstance. (These two measures alone would go a long way 
toward reducing the number of illegitimate children, because 
bastard offspring are generally the result of accident and ignorance 

23 For a brief but entirely sympathetic treatment of this idea and its proponents see 
V. F. Calverton, “The Illegitimate Child,” in The New Generation (New York, 1930), 
esp. pp. 201-6. Calverton gives a quotation from Dumas fils to this effect: “As long as 
marriage continues to be one of the bases of society there will be . . . . an ineffaceable 
spot, a misfortune without remission, a fatality, we may say, in the illegitimacy of 
birth.” Ellen Key followed this to its logical conclusion in her reform proposals, going, 
says Calverton, “even further than Dumas fils when she claimed that any morality 
which forbids a woman to have children except as ordained by law is in essence inhuman 
and immoral. Love must be the criterion, not law... .. Until society sanctions the 
life-force, and honors every mother regardless of whether she is married or not, we can 
never make any moral advance.” In the proclamations of the Miitterschutz movement 


the hope was expressed that illegitimacy would become more and more frequent until 
it became the normal occurrence. At this point marriage would cease to exist. 
24 This would not be difficult. The requisite information is comparatively simple— 


e.g., much simpler than theology. For those persons too stupid to grasp this body of 
knowledge sterilization would be recommended. 
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rather than of deliberate planning. Given free contraceptive knowl- 
edge and techniques, most people would not reproduce outside of 
wedlock, whatever else they might do. But in order to make society 
doubly secure, two additional measures would be in order.) (3) 
Abortion to be performed freely and scientifically, and perhaps 
compulsorily, upon all pregnant women not married to the partner 
in conception. (4) A fine of five thousand dollars or a long period in 
jail to be posted for anyone procreating an illegitimate child (sci- 
entific means to be used in determining parentage). 

It is safe to say that, in a country where such measures were put 
into effect, the jails would not be crowded with unwed mothers and 
fathers, nor would illegitimate offspring constitute a palpable per- 
centage of the total birth-rate. There would still be a few cases, but 
illegitimacy as a social problem would disappear. The matter is 
astoundingly simple—once the moral preoccupation is dispensed 
with. 

Then why is this simple scheme not immediately adopted? Pri- 
marily because the moral preoccupation cannot be dispensed with. 
Society is a moral universe; to extract the moral sentiments (i.e., the 
mores) is to extract society. Our hypothetical scheme makes two 
unrealistic assumptions: first, that the abolition of illegitimacy is 
the supreme goal; and, second, that human reproduction can be 
guided by logico-empirical science. Obviously there are other goals, 
and these limit the means that can be used to abolish illegitimacy. 
Thus the taboo against abortion is for us more ultimate than the 
taboo against illegitimate procreation, since our mores forbid the 
use of the former to prevent the latter; and the taboo against illicit 
relations is equally important, since reformers cannot envision re- 
ducing illegitimacy without first reducing immorality. Further- 
more, the reproductive institutions are not subject to completely ra- 
tional control, because they lie deep in the texture of society and 
deep in unconscious thought. Like other basic institutions, they 
rest upon firmly imbedded, socially engendered sentiments, far re- 
moved from the surface of purely rational behavior.’ 


*s Nothing would illustrate this point better than the opposition that would arise if 
the scheme were advocated publicly as a practical program. The author has absolutely 
no intention of advocating such a scheme or of taking it seriously in any way, but, if he 
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In the last analysis our hypothetical scheme is not far removed 
from the radical proposal to abolish marriage. If we were so emanci- 
pated from the mores as to sanction contraception and abortion, 
why should we worry about illegitimacy? The attitudes toward the 
illegal mother, father, and child, though understandable, are as irra- 
tional as any. If we look at social matters so objectively that we 
could eliminate illegitimacy by deliberate planning, we would cease 
to abhor illegitimacy itself and would feel no necessity of putting our 
plan into effect. Illegitimacy and marriage would both have disap- 
peared.*° We may conclude, therefore, that such a bizarre plan will 
not be adopted, and that the future changes in our reproductive 
institutions, whatever they may be, will not embrace among their 
fruits the abolition of illegitimacy, but merely alteratic:s in the 
amount, kind, and circumstances of it. 
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did, the opposition would not rely upon scientific grounds—i.e., upon the rational use 
of available means to obtain a given goal—but upon moral, emotional, dogmatic 
grounds. It would above all resist bringing sexual matters into the open for the purpose 
of rational discussion and scientific analysis. This type of opposition to so-called “en- 
lightened”’ reforms is not an accident or a temporary product of ignorance, as so many 
naive social scientists are prone to assume, but an inherent characteristic of society. 
There is no evidence that society is becoming increasingly rational, or that it will ulti- 
mately become entirely so. 


% This thesis is strengthened by the apparent historical fact that the stronger the 
family ties in the mores of a society, the more distinct is the status of the illegitimate 
child. It seems, e.g., that in the modern period the illegitimate child has been brought 
closer to his natural parents. “La recherche de la paternité” is no longer forbidden; the 
mother is encouraged to keep the child or at least remain with it for some time; support 
and inheritance rights are being emphasized. Correlated with this trend, however, is 
the increasingly looser bond between the parent and his legitimate child. 

Such facts seem to bear out the assumption that the two things, the legitimate and 
the illegitimate relationships, are reciprocals of each other. The turn-box of the old 
foundling home in medieval Europe shows the extreme separation of illegitimate parent 
and child. The modern Maryland law requiring that an illegitimate mother must re- 
main six months with her child shows the other extreme. 

These considerations help one interpret the Soviet Russian situation. For a time it 
looked as though the Soviets were bent upon carrying out their Marxian principle that 
the private family should be abolished. If this had been done, the problem of illegiti- 
macy would have vanished; and we find Calverton (loc. cit.) signalizing (in 1930) the 
complete disappearance of illegitimacy in Russia. But since that time the Soviets have 
considerably revised their family policy, evidently for reasons growing out of the very 
situation which sociologists could have predicted; so that now illegitimacy is again a 
fact among them. Yet to the degree that the Russian family is weak, to that degree are 


illegitimate children more nearly the equals in law and public opinion of their legitimate 
brothers. 


TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 


CLARENCE SCHETTLER 


In 1921, Allport and Allport (8)' gave scientific recognition to 
personality traits. They (5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14) have defined per- 
sonality traits as general, permanent, neurological adjustments. 
Morris (174), Plant (15, 204), and Shirley (237) follow this defini- 
tion. Hollingworth (121), Kitson (139), Krueger and Reckless (149) 
agree with it for some traits. Burgess (51, 231, 232), Adler (1, 2, 
177), Cottrell (64), and Verry (275) distinguish between the per- 
manent and modifiable aspects of conduct. The former is the per- 
sonal behavior pattern, style of life, or personality trait that origi- 
nates in the child’s social experiences. Most psychoanalysts, e.g., 
Freud (94, 95), Alexander (3), Abraham (43), Ferenczi (87), Jones 
(130), White (289), and Rank (211) regard traits as resultants of 
the interaction between the child’s original sexual impulses and the 
repressive actions of family members. Watson (282, 283) represents 
the behaviorist’s position that traits are permanently established 
through the child’s social experiences. Dewey (71), Faris (84, 85), 
Wirth (293, 294, 295), Sapir (223, 224), Wickman (291), Perrin and 
Klein (200), Blatz and Bott (27) define personality trait in terms 
of group standards or expectations of personal conduct. Personality 
traits are described as specific manifestations of behavior by Trow 
(270, 271), Young (303), Schwesinger (228), Young (306), Harts- 
horne, May, Shuttleworth (115, 163), Murphy and Murphy (178). 
In a symposium, May (15) refers to personality trait as a stimulus 
value. A few writers, such as Freeman (93), identify some traits 
as general and others as specific. Filter (89), Brandenburg (38), 
Prince (177, 209), Goodenough (107, 108), Curti (67), Sherman (235, 
236), Howard and Patry (126), Emmons (79), Wheeler and Perkins 
(286) denote typical reactions, characteristic modes of behavior, 
or tendencies by personality trait. Valentine (272), Follett (91), 

* Figures in parentheses refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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and McDougall (165) think personality traits are psychological ab- 
stractions. The theory of unique traits is held by Kelley (133, 134), 
Hull (127), and Paterson (196, 197). It is opposed by Spearman 
(241, 242), Carey (58), Garnett (97), and Burt (53). Except for 
one article (249), Symonds (250, 251, 252) denies the existence of 
the personality-trait concept. 

These diverse definitions hinder the development of funded knowl- 
edge and direct attention to different problems as well as to multiple 
answers to each. 

One major problem is the mutability of personality traits. Zoepf- 
fel (308), Washburn (280), Blanton and Gray (26), Seashore (229), 
and Paterson (197) affirm the permanency of particular traits. Dav- 
enport (69), Popenoe and Johnson (205), Woods (298), Allport (12), 
Howard and Patry (126) assert that all traits are permanent, though 
some of these writers are not consistent. The fixation of traits be- 
gins at the second half of the first year according to Biihler (45); 
second year for Baldwin (66); third year for Lucas (66) and Taft 
(253); fourth year for Jones (284); fifth year for Adler (177), Freud 
(96), and Beard (21); sixth year for Gesell (100); early childhood 
for Jung (132) and White (288). The permanency of some traits, 
e.g., intelligence and temperament, and the changeability of other 
traits, e.g., co-operation and assertiveness, are maintained by Hol- 
lingworth (121, 122, 123), Kitson (139), Hull (127), Ezekiel (81), 
Spearman (241), Brandenburg (38), Valentine (272), and McDougall 
(165, 166). Lowrey (156), Hawthorn (116), Wickman (291), Gilli- 
land (102), and Freeman (92) accept apparently the changeability 
of all traits. Trow (270), Voelker (277), Walsh (279), Pigors (202), 
Waller (278), Poppelreuter (206), Sollier and Drabs (240), Lind 
(154), Koch and Streit (142) refer to the modifiability of particular 
traits. Allers (4), Dewey (71), Faris (86), Curti (67), Anderson (16), 
Goodenough (108), and Bogardus (34) contend that the inertia of 
traits is not necessarily evidence of their immutability. Filter (89), 
Prince (209), Emmons (79), and Levy (15) imply that traits are 
relatively permanent though they do not reject the possibility of 
deviations. Kretschmer (146), Stockard (246), Griffitts (109), Burtt 
(54), Gesell (99, 101), Downey (76), Biihler (46), Jones (131), and 
White (289, 290) believe that traits are variable within permanent 
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limits. Trait changes during childhood are reported by King (138), 
Jersild (129), Piaget (201), Wheeler and Perkins (286); during ado- 
lescence by Biihler (47), Hetzer (118), Curti (67), Gilliland (102), 
Beard (21), and Blumer (62); during adulthood by Reuter (62), 
Bernard (24), Park (193), Stern (244, 245), Campbell (55), Groves 
(110), and Hollingworth (122). 

There are dissimilar explanations for the mutability or perma- 
nence of traits. Organic heredity as an explanation for the fixation 
of traits is based upon observation of persistent differences in chil- 
dren, e.g., Sayles (226), Shirley (237), Jersild (129), and Thorndike 
(257, 258, 261); tracing of adult behavior to infancy, e.g., Lundholm 
(158) and Glueck (106); unsuccessful modification of traits, e.g., 
Thorndike (258, 262, 263) and Valentine (272); agreement of test 
results, e.g., Woolley (299), Terman (254), Paterson (197), House 
(125), Spearman (241, 242), and Hull (127); and persistence of ex- 
aggerated behavior patterns in abnormal and antisocial persons, 
e.g., Kretschmer (147), Diefendorf (72), and Burt (53). Kretschmer 
(146, 147), Davenport (69), and Kelley (133, 134, 135) explain trait 
changes between parents and offspring by organic inheritance. A 
second explanation embraces the specific theories of recapitulation, 
e.g., Rosanoff (218), White (289), and Kretschmer (146); instincts, 
e.g., McDougall (166), Griffitts (109), and Burtt (54); maturation, 
e.g., Gesell (100), Downey (76), and Biihler (46); and parallel growth 
between physical and personal behavior, e.g., Stockard (246). In 
these specific theories permanency and changeability of traits are 
mainly predetermined by organic heredity. Permanency is expressed 
in the persistence of adult traits and in the dormancy of most traits 
at birth. Mutability is manifested in the intrinsic development of 
behavior. Superficial changes may occur in the field of conditioning. 
A third explanation pertains to the interaction of heredity and en- 
vironment. Gordon Allport (12), Floyd Allport (5, 8), Bowden (37), 
and Morris (174) emphasize the predominance of hereditary and 
neural activity, and thereby account for the permanence of traits. 
Freeman (93), Prince (207, 208), Young (305), and Brown (42) 
stress the predominance of environment, and thus account for the 
mutability of traits. Another explanation for the permanence of 
traits deals with the social experiences of childhood. Burgess (48, 
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49, 50, 51) refers to the social matrix of family relationships and 
play groups. Adler (1, 2) speaks of a real or imaginary inferiority, 
social feeling, birth position in family, and desire for superiority. 
Watson (283) describes the emotional or sexual conditioning, and 
respect for authority. Psychoanalysts cite the repression of wishes 
which become unconscious motives. A fifth explanation is by Mead 
(167), Cooley (63), Faris (82, 83, 85), Park (194), Todd (269), 
Dewey (70, 71), Bloch (28), and Bogardus (33, 35) who think that 
new conceptions of self, resulting from group approval or disapproval 
of individual conduct, effect changes in personality traits. Persist- 
ence of traits results from a constancy of group expectations of the 
conduct of members. Mead (168, 169, 170) gives the most analytical 
account. Blumer (29) reviews critically the theories of social inter- 
action and personality development. Swift (248) and Myers (179) 
demonstrate experimentally the unwitting copying of new behavior 
that is theoretically stated by Mead and Faris. Richmond (216), 
Zachry (307), Barker (20), Sayles (226, 227), and Van Waters (273) 
give case studies of behavior changes that were effected by the de- 
velopment of the individual’s insight and new social relationships. 
Feutinger (88), Book (36), Blatz and Bott (27) modified traits by 
the manipulation of motives. Finally, Welles (285), Bryngelson (44), 
and Thom (255) explain trait changes in terms of physical condi- 
tions without giving supplementary theoretical remarks. 

Some writers make concessions to opposing viewpoints though 
they may not always be aware of it. Dewey (71), Follett (91), 
Faris (84), Bloch (28), and Hollingworth (22), who state that no 
two situations are identical and that the individual is always chang- 
ing, recognize that social order and individual life-organization are 
sustained by significant symbols, expected responses, or constancy 
of some conduct. Burgess (231), Allport (14), Adler (1, 2), and Mc- 
Dougall (165, 166), who affirm the permanency of traits, admit the 
mutability of behavior relative to social types (Burgess), character 
traits (Adler), scalable traits (Allport), and sentiments (McDougall). 
Shirley (237), Glueck (106), Woods (298), Biihler (45, 46), and All- 
port (5) grant environmental changes that retard, reinforce, or over- 
develop personality traits. Most of these latter writers assume that 
traits are intrinsically fundamental, rather than fundamental for 
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particular purposes, and that any behavior changes are insignifi- 
cant. 

Divergent attitudes on the problem of mutability are partly due 
to different denotations of environment and heredity. Mead (167), 
Dewey (70, 71), Faris (82, 83, 85), Park (192, 193), Ellwood (78), 
Bogardus (31), and Cavan (59) who accept trait changes, distin- 
guish between the effective and general environment. In the former 
the individual participates and identifies himself. Usually, they as- 
sume a new environment whenever an individual reacts differently. 
White (287), Hall (112), and Moede (171) who adhere to the muta- 
bility of traits, conceive of environment in relation to external 
things. Old and new environments are determined respectively by 
the sameness and unlikeness of material objects. Paterson (196), 
Shirley (237), Stern (245), Thorndike (257), and Jersild (129) who 
subscribe to the permanence of some or all traits, identify similar 
and dissimilar environments, respectively, by gross similarities and 
dissimilarities in the external surroundings. Environment is any- 
thing that is learned or that is external to an individual’s native 
equipment. Usually, these writers account for permanency in terms 
of organic heredity and, therefore, discount the extreme plasticity 
of the inherited biological structure. Those who explain permanency 
by reference to early social experiences or organic predispositions 
that are set in childhood consider environment social interactions, 
experiences, group activities, or stimuli. By implication, the early 
environment modifies temporarily all behavior and, by the age of 
four or six, makes permanent the personality traits. The later en- 
vironment modifies only the nonpersonality part of behavior and 
does not inevitably make anything permanent. According to Mac- 
Dougall (159), Patrick (198), Howard and Patry (126) fixation oc- 
curs through the repetition of activities, especially satisfying ones. 
Perrin and Klein (200), Watson (282), Campbell (56), Allport (5), 
and Allport (12) refer to the conditioning of neurological activities 
that persist as motor propulsions. Freud (96) believes that the flexi- 
bility of the infant decreases with age, comparable to the decreased 
modifiability of the maturing embryo. Burgess (232) and Adler (2) 
say that permanent behavior patterns are created in the social inter- 
action of the primary groups. Emmons (79), Kennedy (136), Zoepf- 
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fel (308), and Woolley (299) think of environment in terms of the 
laboratory experiment. Their conception is similar to that of White 
and Hall. The laboratory environment is regarded as a simple re- 
production of certain everyday social situations. The subject’s in- 
terpretation of the stimuli is not specially considered. 

A second problem of traits is their generality or specificity. Gen- 
erality means the consistency of one’s conduct or equivalent re- 
sponses in diverse situations. Specificity signifies the nonpredicta- 
bility of an individual’s conduct in various situations. Writers who 
believe in the generality of traits are classifiable. In the first group, 
Piaget (201), Royce (219), and psychoanalysts interpret all be- 
havior in terms of one basic trait. Burgess (231), Shaw (231), and 
Adler (2) believe that there is one basic trait that pervades an indi- 
vidual’s behavior but they do not limit the variety of basic traits 
among individuals. Wickman (291), Biihler (46), Kretschmer (147), 
Lundholm (158), Spranger (243), Blatz and Bott (27) restrict the 
variety of basic traits though each individual displays only one. In 
the second group, Bowden (37), Morris (174), Garrett (98), Downey 
(76), Gesell (101), Watson (282, 283), Cannon (57), Allport (5), and 
Allport (11, 12) mention two or more general traits in the individual. 
Young (301), Bogardus (32), Brown (42), McDougall (165), and 
White (190) elaborate a theory of “balance of personality traits” 
which implies a belief in a multiple number of general traits in the 
individual. In the third group, Reckless (212), Emmons (79), Ken- 
nedy (136), Partridge (195), Paterson (197), Kelley (133, 134), 
Moore and Gilliland (102, 103, 172) write about the generality of 
particular traits. Spearman (241), Carey (58), Kitson (139), Jersild 
(129), Hollingworth (121), Freeman (93), Ezekiel (81), and Hull (127) 
maintain that some traits are general and others are specific. The 
specificity of all traits is the viewpoint of Trow (270, 271), Schwes- 
inger (228), Young (303), Hartshorne and May (115, 163), Knight 
and Franzen (141), Thorndike (257, 259), Woodrow and Bemmels 
(297). The specificity of particular traits has been verified by Filter 
(89), Hoffman (119), Landis (152), Dowd (75), Shuttleworth (238), 
Held (117), McCarthy (164), and Pearson (199). Dewey (71), Faris 
(85), Young (302), Anderson (16), King (138), Goodenough (108), 
Curti (67), Sherman (235), Blatz and Bott (27) state that the gen- 
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erality or specificity of traits depends upon the degree of uniformity 
in group expectations of individual conduct. Bogardus (33), Barker 
(20), Prince (207, 208), Rand, Sweeny, and Vincent (210) recognize 
the possibility of specificity but think that there is a marked tend- 
ency toward the generality of traits. 

In the development of individual conduct, Garrett (98), Young 
(304), Watson (282, 283), Bernard (24), Curti (67), Allport (5), and 
Allport (9) write that development proceeds from specific activities 
to general, integrated forms of conduct. Shirley (237), Bridges (41), 
Hohman (120), Biihler (46), Wheeler and Perkins (286) say that 
development proceeds from general behavior patterns to specific 
activities. Anderson (16), Dewey (71), Goodenough (108), Valentine 
(272), and others subscribe to an alternation between integration 
and differentiation of conduct. Spearman (241), Hull (127), and 
those who follow their viewpoints imply a constant generality, re- 
spectively, for universal and group factors. Hartshorne, May, and 
Shuttleworth (115) contend that traits are seldom integrated. 

For Adler (1, 2), Freud (95, 96), and Burgess (48, 49, 50, 51) 
generality results from social experiences. For Allport (5) and All- 
port (12) it is a product of neural organization. Gesell (99, 100) 
conceives of it as an expression of physiological maturation. Spear- 
man (241) thinks that generality indicates organically inherited be- 
havior. Kennedy (136) proves generality by the agreement of test 
results. Reckless (212) says that generality involves the transfer of 
activities. Curti (67) and Edman (77) exclude the transfer of habits 
but include the integration of activities in their conceptions. 

Thorndike (257, 258) thinks that specificity denotes neurological 
activities without identical cortical cells. Hull (127) identifies speci- 
ficity with variability. Anderson (16) relates it to an individual’s 
conflicting social environments. Hartshorne and May (115) infer 
specificity from disagreements in test results. Woodrow (296, 297) 
implies that it is a function of complex activity. 

Examination of writers’ statements discloses implicit concessions 
to opposing viewpoints, e.g., Allport (5), Adler (2), Shirley (237), 
Allport (12), Thorndike (259, 260, 262), Hartshorne and May (115), 
Held (117), Woodrow and Bemmels (297), Watson (282), Young 
(304), Wheeler and Perkins (286). 
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Writers differ with one another concerning the relations between 
these two major problems. Permanency is identified with generality 
by Hollingworth (121, 123), Spearman (241, 242), Paterson (197), 
Kitson (139), Schwesinger (228), Brandenburg (38), Biihler (45, 46), 
Shirley (237), Allport (5), and Allport (8, 11, 12, 14). Mutability is 
identified with specificity by Trow (270, 271), Young (306), Landis 
(150), Dowd (75), Kennedy (136), Hartshorne, May, and Shuttle- 
worth (115, 163, 238). Freeman (93), Wickman (291), Gilliland 
(102, 103), and Prince (207, 208, 209) speak of changes in dominant 
or general behavior patterns. Thorndike (257, 258, 261, 263), Young 
(304, 305), Knight and Franzen (141) refer to the permanency of 
specific traits. Hohman (120), Shirley (237), Blatz and Bott (27) 
describe the mutability of specific traits within a permanent, general 
behavior pattern. Cannon (57) and Howard and Patry (126) de- 
scribe permanent, specific traits that form general behavior patterns 
that change. Spearman (241, 242), Hull (127), and Garnett (97) 
identify permanency with generality of certain traits, and mutability 
with specificity of other traits. Dewey (71), Faris (85, 86), and Wirth 
(293, 294, 295) imply the following combinations: permanency- 
generality, permanency-specificity, mutability-generality, and mu- 
tability-specificity. 

Problems of personality traits have been studied by statistical, 
case-study, and psychophysical methods. Slawson (239), Korn- 
hauser (143), Doll (73), Marsh and Perrin (162), Morgan and Hull 
(173), Rugg (221), Haggerty, Olson, and Wickman (111) have em- 
ployed rating scales which may include self-estimates, ranking, or 
estimates by others. The principal self-ratings are (a) absolute judg- 
ment of the presence or absence of a trait; (b) indicating degree of 
possession of a trait; (c) checking one adjective in each pair of traits; 
and (d) reference to a provided standard. Ranking may be either 
absolute or relative and either by one’s self or by others. Estimates by 
others involve essentially the same forms as used in self-ratings. A 
second statistical device is the questionnaire which requires oral or 
written answers by one’s self or others. Some forms are (a) answers 
are requested by yes, no, true, false; (b) brief written answers are 
requested; (c) crossing out words; (d) word association; (e) one of 
several answers must be underlined; and (f) order of preference in 
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provided answers is requested. It has been used by Thurstone (264, 
266, 267), Hart (114), Gilliland and Burke (104), Neymanns and 
Kohlstedt (183), Burgess and Cavan (52), Bernreuter (25), Allport 
and Allport (13). A third statistical device is tests and mechanical 
instruments such as (tests) picture, puzzle, lost article, completion, 
maze, arithmetic, matching, word building, recognition, arrangement 
of cubes, card sorting, weight discrimination, and tapping; (mechani- 
cal instruments) dynamometer, pursuitmeter, stabilometer, psycho- 
galvanometer, and ergograph. Some users of this third device are 
Woodrow (296), Rogers (217), Rice (214), Lentz (153), and Manson 
(161). A fourth device is statistically recorded observations of be- 
havior based upon (a) participation in the subject’s life; (b) inter- 
viewing; (c) sampling; and (d) passive observation. Etziony (80), 
Thomas (256), Arrington (18), O’Rourke (189), Olson and Cunning- 
ham (187), Olson and Wilkinson (188) have employed this pro- 
cedure. In all four statistical devices, control groups have been en- 
gaged. They are particularly prominent in the research of Gesell 
(100), Jersild (129), Walsh (279), Welles (285), and Emmons (79). 

Objectivity in the measurement of traits is obtained either by 
unambiguous definition of traits in terms of physical performances or 
through the use of a behavioristic or statistical method according to 
Washburne (281), Olson (185), Flanagan (90), Bain (19), Chapin 
(60), Lundberg (157), Viteles (276), and Thorndike (259, 260). 

Besides objectivity, users of tests, rating scales, schedules, etc., 
want reliability and validity. The former denotes a high, positive 
correlation among the scores that are obtained on an individual from 
(a) repetitions of a test, using parallel forms of a test, or matching 
odd and even parts, e.g., Link (155), MacQuarrie (160), and Thur- 
stone (264, 266); (6) pooled judgments of ratings, e.g., Norsworthy 
(184), Kornhauser (145), and Remmers (213); and (c) simultaneous 
observations, e.g., Thomas (256), Olson and Wilkinson (188). Va- 
lidity signifies a high, positive correlation between the score on a 
test and (a) other tests; or (b) actual performance in a social situa- 
tion. Sherman (234) and Segel (230) mention that the latter is sel- 
dom established. 

Weaknesses in tests, scales, etc., are recognized by Vernon (274), 
Flanagan (90), Trow (270, 271), and Link (155) who contend that 
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the discovered behavior patterns do not necessarily exist in a sub- 
ject’s everyday life; by Hull (127), Perrin and Klein (200), Jersild 
(129), Yoakum and Manson (300) who believe that tests of particu- 
lar traits do not eliminate the influence of other traits and factors; 
by Ruml (222) who says that the coefficient of correlation has no 
linear relation to the standard error or estimation and that the high- 
est correlation may be between certain parts rather than the entire 
tests; by Norsworthy (184) and Zachry (307) who think that com- 
plex traits are not measurable. 

The assumption underlying test reliability, namely, permanence 
of traits, has been recognized by Paterson (197), Kornhauser (144), 
Neprash (182), and Allport (12). Hull (127), Miinsterberg (175), 
Olson (186), Yoakum and Manson (300) observed that an increased 
interval between repetitions of a test lowers its reliability. The 
assumption underlying test validity, namely, generality of traits, 
has received no consideration in the literature. 

The artificial separation of the subjective from the objective is 
criticized by users of the case-study method such as Bode (30), 
Strang (247), Ginzburg (105), Krueger (148), Myrick and Sheffield 
(180) as well as by psychoanalysts and psychiatrists. Dollard (74) 
has attempted to systematize the use of life-history data. 

Among psychophysical methods, body-type has been expounded 
by Kretschmer (146), Naccarati and Garrett (181), Wiersma (292), 
and Sheldon (233). Their conclusions have been attacked by Pater- 
son (113, 196), Cleeton (61), Brandenburg (39), Goodenough (107), 
and Pallister (191). Phrenology and physiognomy have had no re- 
cent following. Anderson (17), Pintner (203), and Langfeld (151) 
have obtained mainly negative results in correlations between traits 
and facial expressions. Interest in basic faculties, a phase of some 
phrenological theories, has been revitalized by Thurstone (265). 
Vocal inflections as indices of traits have received some attention 
by Sapir (223) and Bryngelson (44). The relation between emotional 
traits and bodily characteristics has been studied by Crile (65), 
Bridges (40), and Watson (283). Endocrinologists, e.g., Rubin (220) 
and Berman (23), relate practically all traits to glandular activity. 
Timme (268), Kenyon (137), and Hoskins (124) indicate some rela- 
tions but warn that little is known. Landis (150) and Rich (215) 
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secured meager evidence for a one-to-one corrrespondence between 
physiological behavior and emotional traits. The analysis of hand- 
writing for the determination of traits has been followed by Klages 
(140), Saudek (225), and Downey (76). Hull and Montgomery’s 
(128) experiments did not substantiate graphological conclusions. 
In the field of psychophysical methods, Darrow (68) has provided a 
new research procedure. 

Little attention is given by writers to their assumptions, and to 
the implications of their positions on the problems of mutability 
and specificity to such other trait problems as complexity, classifica- 
tion, distribution, correlation, etc. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: 1859-1939 


Henry Havelock Ellis was born in Croyden, Surrey, England, February 
2, 1859, and died at his home in Hintlesham near Ipswich, July 8, 1939. 
He received his formal education in private schools and at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. After teaching in New South Wales, from 1875 to 1879, he re- 
turned to England, qualified as a physician, but practiced only for a short 
time. He then devoted himself to literary and scientific work, particularly 
in the field of sex. 

The contribution of Ellis to our knowledge of sex was not that of the 
original research student but rather that of the scholar. He surveyed and 
made available in a systematic form in his Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
the existing information and experience of mankind upon sexual behavior. 
Following the prosecution of a bookseller for the sale of the first volume in 
this series as a “wicked, bawdy and scandalous and obscene book,”’ the 
series was published in the United States, with its distribution, however, 
restricted, at least nominally, to the members of the medical and legal 
professions. 

The work of Ellis has been unquestionably more responsible than that 
of any other one man for the lifting of the Puritan taboo upon sex, for pro- 
viding perspective and orientation to the changes in the sex mores, and for 
preparing the way for inductive research in the field of sex and marriage. 

Ten years ago there was published in a limited edition a volume, Have- 
lock Ellis in Appreciation, by Elie Faure, Bertrand Russell, H. L. Menck- 
en, and other important contributors as an international tribute planned 
in honor of his seventieth birthday. 

The publications of Havelock Ellis include The Criminal (1890), Man 
and Woman (1894), Sexual Inversion (1897), The Evolution of Modesty 
(1899), Analysis of the Sexual Impulse (1903), A Study of British Genius 
(1904), Sexual Selection in Man (1905), Erotic Symbolism (1906), The 
Soul of Spain (1908), Sex in Relation to Society (1910), The World of 
Dreams (1911), The Task of Social Hygiene (1912), Essays in Wartime 
(1916), Little Essays of Love and Virtue (1922), and My Confessional 
(1934). 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—In an attempt to 
effect solutions to some social problems the Association has appointed a 
“Council of Human Relations,” including psychologists, sociologists, 
economists, and anthropologists. It is the intention of the Association 
that the council will advise government agencies on “methods of helping 
people to get along together.’’ The sociologists appointed include J. L. 
Hypes, Connecticut State College; C. E. Lively, University of Missouri; 
and C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard University. 


American Council on Education.—The Council has organized the 
Cooperative Study in General Education for the following purposes: to 
assist faculties in redefining the aims of a program of general education; 
to provide a staff of technical experts competent to assist faculties in 
evaluating their program of general education; to develop persons within 
the co-operating institutions capable of stimulating and conducting in- 
ternal programs of evaluation similar to the present study; to demonstrate 
the value of co-operative effort among educational institutions; and to 
provide a meats for the rapid dissemination of the results of educational 
experimentation. Twenty-two colleges and universities of a varied order 
have been selected to co-operate in the study, which is under the direction 
of Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago. Earl S. Johnson, University 
of Chicago, has been appointed a research associate of the Study to in- 
vestigate and evaluate social science curriculums. Professor Johnson will 
continue teaching in the College of the University of Chicago on a part- 
time basis. 


American Youth Commission.—Under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, Kenneth Holland of the Commission has recently 
completed a volume entitled Youth in European Labor Camps. 


The National Health Survey.—The United States Public Health Service 
is publishing, in the “Public Health Reports,” other service reports, and 
outside journals, the results of an investigation made during the winter of 
1935-36 into the state of the nation’s health and underlying social and 
economic factors by means of a house-to-house canvass of over 700,000 
households in urban communities in eighteen states and 37,000 households 
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in rural areas of three of these states. The project was executed with the 
aid of grants from the Works Progress Administration. The first of a 
series of final reports is about to be issued.* 

The major purpose of the Survey was to determine the frequency and 
amount of disability associated with serious disabling illness and chronic 
disease in various population groups and the medical care received for such 
conditions. 

A summary of the types of information obtained in the Survey follows: 
I. Population and related data: age, sex, color, marital condition, na- 
tivity, usual occupation, employment status, family income and relief 
status, value of home or rent charged, number of rooms in the dwelling, 
and sanitary facilities. II. Morbidity data (frequency, nature, duration, 
etc.) concerning: (1) illness keeping a person from work, school, or 
other usual activity on the day of the canvass; (2) illness which had dis- 
abled a person in the foregoing sense continuously for seven days or more 
during the twelve months preceding the date of the canvass; (3) chronic 
disease, whether or not it had caused disability; (4) gross physical impair- 
ment, including lost and impaired legs, feet, arms, fingers, etc., and total or 
partial blindness and deafness. III. Certain data on the kind and amount 
of medical care: number of calls by doctors, days spent in hospital, days 
of private-duty nursing, and the number of calls by a visiting nurse. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Council has announced eighty 
awards, totaling more than $88,000, for the academic year 1939-40. Ten 
of the awards are post-doctoral research-training fellowships granted for 
the purpose of enlarging the research training and equipment of young 
social scientists through advanced study and field experience; nineteen 
appointments are pre-doctoral field fellowships, intended to supplement 
formal academic study by opportunity for direct contact with the ma- 
terials of social science not available in the classroom or library; the re- 
maining fifty-one awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist 
mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under 
way. 

Of interest to the readers of the Journal are the following awards: 


POST-DOCTORAL RESEARCH-TRAINING FELLOWS 
Horace M. Miner, Wayne University; for field experience in Timbuctoo, study- 
ing the effects of urbanization on a primitive society. 
Raymond F. Sletto, University of Minnesota; for advanced training in the 
United States in mathematics and social psychology. 
* George St. J. Perrott, Clark Tibbitts, and Rollo H. Britten, The National Health 


Survey: Scope and Method of a Nation-wide Canvass of Sickness in Relation to Its Social 
and Economic Setting (‘‘Public Health Reports’’ [September 15, 1939]). 
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PRE-DOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 

Richard M. Carrigan, Princeton University; for field training in a study of 
the social and economic conditions of South Carolina. 

William M. Franklin, Fletcher School; for field training in a study of the geo- 
graphic and societal factors in modern European history. 

Frank L. Kidner, Columbia University; for field training in a study of the 
economic problems associated with population movements in the United 
States. 

GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 

Bernard W. Aginsky, New York University; for investigation of culture changes 
among the Pomo Indians. 

Clarence Raymond Carpenter, Columbia University; for investigation of group 
structure, social control, and territoriality in primates. 

F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; for construction of a scale to meas- 
ure social insight by means of verbal response. 

Milton Clifford Dickens, Syracuse University; for experiments with group 
discussion. 

Sister M. Inez Hilger, Order of St. Benedict; for a study of the treatment and 
development of child life of the primitive Chippewa Indians of North 
America. 

Elaine F. Kinder, Letchworth Village; for a follow-up study of social adjust- 
ment of one hundred defective girls. 

Fritz Karl Mann, American University; for comparative studies of fiscal 
ideologies and institutions and their interrelations with economic and social 
policies. 

William Thomas Morgan, Indiana University; for a political and social history 
of Great Britain, 1710—16. 

Theodore M. Newcomb, Bennington College; for a study of personality con- 
comitants of attitude changes of undergraduates over a period of years in 
one college. 

Saul Rosenzweig, Worcester State Hospital; for the validation and standardi- 
zation of a multiple choice questionnaire for types of reaction to frustration. 

Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington; for a study of the political move- 
ments in the state of Minnesota. 

Elbridge Sibley, Bowdoin College; for a study of demographic factors under- 
lying the formation of social classes in the United States. 

Ross Stagner, University of Akron; for correlation analysis of nationalistic 
opinions. 

Harry Holbert Turney-High, Montana State University; for a study of the 
ethnography of the Kutenai Indians. 


Works Progress Administration.—An increasing number of requests by 
hospital administrators and medical research workers for advice on the 
classification of diagnoses has resulted in the publication by the Welfare 
Council of New York City of a booklet entitled A Classified List of Diag- 
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noses for Hospital Morbidity Reporting, a preliminary report of a compre- 
hensive study of 576,623 discharges from 113 hospitals in New York City, 
made by the Work Projects Administration under the technical direction 
of the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council of New York City. The 
complete report of the Hospital Discharge Study, which is in preparation, 
will be published in two volumes: One Year’s Hospital Service in New York 
City, containing an analysis of the social and medical data on discharged 
patients, and Hospital Morbidity Reporting, suggesting methods for the 
future collection and periodic tabulation of this kind of data. 


NOTES 
American Philosophical Association —During the joint meeting of the 
eastern and western divisions of the Association at Columbia University, 
December 27-29, there will be a special session, in honor of John Dewey 


and in celebration of his eightieth birthday, on the topic ‘““Dewey’s Con- 
cepts of Experience and Nature.” 


American Statistical Association.—The Association’s centenary will be 
celebrated in a series of three meetings, the first to be held in Boston on 
the actual anniversary, November 27, and the second to be held in 
Philadelphia late in December as part of the regular annual meeting pro- 
gram. The third meeting is to be held in May at Washington in conjunc- 
tion with a meeting of the International Statistical Institute, whose delay 
in accepting the American invitation, owing to the premature adjourn- 
ment of the Prague meeting last September, caused the postponement of 
its original plan to meet this autumn. 


Bureau of the Census.—Dr. Joseph A. Hill, former assistant director of 
the Bureau of the Census and author of many studies on population prob- 
lems, died on December 12, 1938, at the age of seventy-eight. 


Council on a Christian Social Order.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
Council, held at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, July 16-20, centered 
its conferences about the theme “Religion and Race Relations.” A ses- 
sion on the urban Negro was addressed by Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versity, and Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. Rupert Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and F. D. Patterson, Tuskegee Institute, spoke 
at the session on the Negro in the rural South. 


General Education Board.—The Board has made available a collection 
of documents entitled Tentative Formulation of Some Contemporary Social 
Problems for Teachers of Social Studies which were used during the summer 
at some of the Progressive Education Association “‘workshops” with a 
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view of determining the possibilities of overcoming the difficulties arising 
out of social scientists and educators working in isolation. The materials 
were prepared by Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; Max Lerner, 
Williams College; Philip E. Mosely, Cornell University; and Louis Wirth, 
University of Chicago. 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation.—The Foundation has extended its 
fellowships to four additional countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Brazil, Perv, and Uruguay are brought within the Foundation’s Latin- 
American fellowship plan, and Canada is added as a separate unit. This 
increases to eight the number of countries in which the Guggenheim 
fellowships are granted. The fellowships offered to Canada will also be 
available to the Crown Colony of Newfoundland, and Puerto Rico is in- 
cluded in the Latin-American fellowship plan. 


“Journal of the History of Ideas.’’—This new quarterly devoted to “‘in- 
tellectual history” has been established at the College of the City of New 
York as the result of a gift of the Class of 1912 and of Mark Eisner, former 
chairman of the New York City Board of Higher Education. The first 
number is expected to appear in January, 1940. The editorial staff will 
include: editor, Arthur O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins University ; managing 
and assistant editors, Philip P. Wiener and Joseph T. Shipley, College of 
the City of New York; associate editors, Clarence Crane Brinton, Harvard 
University, Gilbert Chinard, Princeton University, Morris R. Cohen and 
Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago, Francis W. Coker, Yale Uni- 
versity, Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith College, J. Herman Randall, Colum- 
bia University, J. Salwyn Shapiro, College of the City of New York, and 
Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


National Conference of Social Work.—At the annual meeting at Buf- 
falo,? June 18-24, Grace L. Coyle, Western Reserve University, was 
elected president, succeeding Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey. 
Other new Conference officers are: first vice-president, Arlien Johnson, 
University of Southern California; second vice-president, Sidney Hol- 
lander, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds; and third 
vice-president, Mrs. Deforest van Slyck, Association of Junior Leagues of 
America. Jane M. Hoey, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board, was nominated president for the year 1940-41. 


National Resources Planning Board.—Under the federal reorganization 
plan the National Resources Committee has become the National Re- 


* A note on some of the Conference sessions of interest to sociologists appeared in 
the preceeding issue of the Journal, pp. 111-12. 
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sources Planning Board and its life has been extended for one year. 
Acting under the same legislation, President Roosevelt appointed as 
members of the Board: Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, director; Charles Merriam 
of the University of Chicago; and Frederic A. Delano. The functions, 
records, and personnel of the National Resources Committee have been 
transferred to the new Board in the executive office of the President. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—The Foundation has issued its report for 1938 
which is a general review of the work of the Foundation, including in its 
discussion on activities in the social sciences a section on ‘“The Retreat 
from Reason” dealing with the present situation in international rela- 
tions. 


Society for Social Research—The eighteenth annual Institute of the 
Society, held at the University of Chicago, August 18-109, consisted of nine 
sections and the annual dinner. Sections and authors of papers were as 
follows: the family, Jitsuichi Masuoka, University of Iowa, and Harvey 
Locke, Indiana University; the urban community, Alfred R. Lindesmith, 
Indiana University, and Erdman Beynon and Ralph H. Danhof, both of 
the University of Michigan; factor analysis as a tool for social research, 
Harold Gulliksen, Clyde Coombs, Marion Richardson, with William F., 
Ogburn and Harold F. Gosnell as discussants, all of the University of 
Chicago; personality, Burleigh B. Gardner, Western Electric Company, 
Robert E. Clark, Illinois State Penitentiary, Buford H. Junker and Walter 
Adams, both of the American Youth Commission; a critique of Sorokin’s 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, Louis Gottschalk, University of Chicago, 
with Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, and Paul Honigsheim, Michi- 
gan State College, as discussants; crime, Ethel Shanas, University of Chi- 
cago, Augusta Jameson, Edith Lesser, and Benjamin Boshes, all of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, and E. H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University; sociological theory, Samuel Strong, University of Chicago, 
George W. Hill and Howard Becker, both of the University of Wisconsin; 
newly explored research materials, Clark Tibbitts and Amos T. Hawley, 
both of the University of Michigan, and Edward Shils, University of Chi- 
cago; cultural interaction, E. Horace Fitchett, E. Jackson Baur, and Sol 
Tax, all of the University of Chicago. John E. Anderson, University of 
Minnesota, delivered the main address at the annual dinner on “Intel- 
ligence and Environment.” The following officers were elected for the 
academic year 1939-40: president, Samuel A. Stouffer; vice-president, 
Natan C. Leites; executive secretary, Felix E. Moore, Jr.; secretary- 
treasurer, Irene V. Toabe; editors, Nathan Bodin and Vera Miller. 
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University of California.—Dr. A. Stampar, professor of social medicine 
at the State University in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, has been appointed to the 
newly established Rosenberg professorship in the social sciences during 
the academic year 1939-40. 


University of Chicago —Dramatizing the information and knowledge- 
seeking activities of the world’s great universities, “The Human Adven- 
ture,” a new experimental radio broadcast by the University of Chicago, 
in collaboration with the Columbia Broadcasting System, has included 
among its episodes the marriage and parole studies of Ernest W. Burgess 
and the crime studies of Clifford Shaw. The last program in the originally 
scheduled eight-week series is September 12. 

Eduard Benes has accepted a permanent appointment as professor. At 
his request, service under the appointment will not begin before the 
autumn of 1940, and he will spend at least two quarters in residence every 
other year. 

Prentice Hall, Incorporated, announce the publication this month of 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage: A Study of Factors in Marital 
Adjustment by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. 

Beginning with the autumn quarter Leland DeVinney will give lectures 
in the social science survey in the College. 

Joseph Lohman has been appointed an instructor in social science 
in the College. 


Columbia University.—Edwin R. A. Seligman, internationally known 
economist and teacher since 1885 at Columbia University, died July 18, at 
Lake Placid, New York, in his seventy-ninth year. Dr. Seligman was au- 
thor of numerous publications in the field of political economy and was 
editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

The Congress on Education and Democracy was held at Teachers Col- 
lege, August 15-17, on the theme ‘‘How Shall We Educate for Citizenship 
in Democracy?” 


Cornell University —W. A. Anderson, who is on sabbatical leave until 
February, 1940, will spend the fall in Sweden studying rural conditions 
there. John Wiley and Sons announce the publication of Rural Communi- 
ty Organization by Professors Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Polson. 


Dillard University—Edward Jackson Baur has been appointed in- 
structor in social anthropology for the year 1939-40. Mr. Baur received 
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the A.M. degree in sociology at the University of Chicago in 1938 and has 
been doing further graduate work there. 


Hofstra College—Joseph S. Roucek, formerly of New York Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of social sciences. 


Harvard University—Talcott Parsons has revised, edited, and pre- 
pared an Introduction for the English translation by A. M. Henderson 
of Part I, chapters i-iv, inclusive, of Max Weber’s Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
shaft, which will be published in the near future by William Hodge and 
Company, Limited, London. Dr. Parsons has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor. 


University of Hawaii.—Bernard Hérmann, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed instructor in the department of anthropology-sociology. 


Louisiana State University.—Fred C. Frey has been appointed dean of 
the university. 


Michigan State College—The eleventh annual Institute of Social Wel- 
fare was held on the campus of Michigan State College, July 10-14. The 
Institute is sponsored by the Michigan Conference of Social Work and 
various other departments, as well as the College. 

Clayton R. Watts, formerly head of the department of economics and 
sociology, McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology and economics. Mr. Watts was formerly an instruc- 
tor at Syracuse University and expects to complete his work for the Ph.D. 
degree at Washington University during the next year. 


University of Minnesota.—George B. Vold will be on sabbatical leave 
of absence in 1939-40 studying penological institutions and treatment in 
England and the Scandinavian countries. 

Svend Riemer has been appointed lecturer in sociology for 1939-40. 
Dr. Riemer, formerly on the faculties of the University of Heidelberg 
and the University of Kiel, is now on leave from the University of Stock- 
holm. He will give courses in criminology and allied fields. 

E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, has been appointed visiting profes- 
sorial lecturer in the winter quarter, to teach the course on population 
problems. 

Elizabeth Eckhardt May, lecturer in sociology and recreation, will 
give specialized courses in the training of recreational leaders in 1939-40. 


University of Mississippi.—A review of population trends in Missis- 
sippi conducted by Paul B. Foreman has been completed and will be re- 
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leased through the Mississippi State Planning Commission in November. 
The department of sociology, in co-operation with the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census and the State Planning Commission, is sponsoring a 
complete local tabulation of Mississippi judicial criminal statistics for the 
period since December 31, 1934. Mississippi, the first state in the 
southeastern region to enter this reporting series, will also be represented 
for the first time in the federal reporting of penal statistics in the forth- 
coming reports for 1938. 

Mr. Morton King, who completed the work for his doctorate at the 
University of Wisconsin in August and who spent last year in field work in 
Tennessee under a Rosenwald Grant, joins the department in September 
as a specialist in rural sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—At the June commencement of Harvard 
University the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
Howard W. Odum. 


Northwestern University —The University of Chicago Press announced 
the publication in July of a revised edition of E. R. Mowrer’s Family 
Disorganization. 


University of Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Publishing Company an- 
nounces the publication of Dynamics of Higher Education by Walter A. 
Lunden, who has been granted a leave of absence for the fall term to study 
social institutions in the Scandinavian countries. 


Rollins College—Lewis A. Dexter has been appointed instructor in 
social science. Mr. Dexter received the Master’s degree from Harvard 
University and more recently has done graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Universidade de Sao Paulo.—Donald Pierson has been appointed to 
teach sociology in the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica of the uni- 
versity and to carry on research under the auspices of the Departamenta 
de Culturo of the municipality of SAo Paulo, Brazil. Mr. Pierson has 
done graduate work at the University of Chicago, having received the 
M.A. degree there in 1933, and in the summer of this year received the 
Ph.D. degree there. Asa research assistant for the Social Science Research 
Committee he was engaged in a study of race and culture in Bahia, 
Brazil, during the years 1935-37, and since that time has been a research 
associate of Professor Robert E. Park at Fisk University. 
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Sorbonne.—Charles Blondel, formerly professor of philosophy at the 
University of Strasbourg and later professor of psychopathology at the 
Sorbonne, died on February 20, 1939. As a psychiatrist and clinician he 
was instrumental in advancing the study of the sociological aspects of 
mental abnormality. He made important contributions to the now widely 
accepted thesis that physiological processes are incapable of producing 
and explaining the psychological side of human life and emphasized the 
inseparability of the psychological and the social. He convincingly refuted 
the dogma that psychopathological states are regressions to primitive 
levels of mentality. 

The writings of M. Blondel having relevance for sociology and social 
psychology, omitting mention of numerous articles, are: Les A uto-mutila- 
teurs (1904); La Conscience morbide (1914; 2d ed., 1928); La Psychoanalyse 
(1924); Les Volitions, la personalité (in Traité de psychologie, by G. 
Dumas, Vol. II [1924]); La Mentalité primitive (1926); Introduction 4 la 
psychologie collective (1928); The Troubled Conscience and the Insane Mind 
(1928); and La Suicide (1933). 


Yale University-—James Harvey Rogers, professor of political econ- 
omy, died August 13 in an airplane accident near Rio de Janeiro. 

George P. Murdock was recently promoted to the rank of professor 
of anthropology. 


University of Zagreb (Jugoslavia)—Dr. Dinko Tomasic has been 
elected full-time professor of sociology and assigned the responsibility of 
organizing an institute of sociology. 


PERSONAL 


Hugo Fischer, formerly professor of philosophy of the University of 
Leipzig, who was recently doing research in sociology in Norway under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, will be available for lecture 
engagements in this country this autumn. His lecture subjects include 
“Has Our Life Gained in Content through Technical Advances?”’; 
*“‘Lenin’s Thesis in Relation to Modern Mentality”; ‘The Purpose of 
Democracy’’; and “The Use of Sociology in Modern Life.” For further 
information write the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American Culture. 
By R. S. Lynp. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 
x+ 268. $2.50. 

The main theses of this book are: (1) Social research problems tend 
to be determined not by the criterion of general social usefulness but by 
the requirements of the existing framework of the scholarly disciplines, 
as decreed by vested interests of various kinds—the prestige of existing 
theoretical cults, the absurdities of present departmental organization of 
the universities, and the background and the training of the scholastic 
priesthood. (2) Social research should have a more demonstrable relation- 
ship to people’s basic wants other than the satisfaction of the pure curi- 
osity of the researcher and possibly a small coterie of “scholars’’ devoted 
to the pursuit of ‘knowledge for its own sake.” (3) Social scientists should 
not only analyze and draw inferences but should “implement action.” 

With the first two of these theses as a general position, I find myself 
in complete agreement. The last needs clarification before I can appraise 
it. The first two propositions, however, seem to me so obviously sound 
as to require no elaboration, except possibly to the more monastic acade- 
micians and perhaps the audience in the only important university in 
America which does not yet have a chair of sociology. (The substance of 
the book was first delivered as lectures at Princeton University.) This 
review, therefore, will devote itself chiefly to certain details of the argu- 
ment offered in support of the theses. 

First, I am in doubt as to how broadly the author would interpret 
the principle that research should be demonstrably serviceable to the 
(current?) needs and wants of men. I am curious to know whether its 
application would have ruled out the mathematical researches of Faraday 
and Clerk Maxwell, the early work of Quételet and others on probability, 
not to mention, for example, important mathematical research of our 
own day. I am especially interested in the proposed application of this 
principle to research on tools for research, including systematic theory, 
upon which the advancement of the social sciences is at present largely 
dependent and without which they can never become more than a species 
of glorified social work. To the rather large faction which, privately at 
least, does not contemplate anything more, however bravely they talk 
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of science in public, this represents no problem. To those who interpret 
science more broadly, the position of this book raises serious problems. 
In short, while one may agree completely with the principle under con- 
sideration, its application is not nearly so simple as this book seems to 
assume. I don’t mean that the author was necessarily unaware of these 
and other difficulties to be mentioned below. No single book, and espe- 
cially not a semipopular treatise on a difficult subject, can make all the 
necessary qualifications. It is, nevertheless, permissible for a reviewer 
to point them out. 

The general tenor of the volume, rather than any explicit statement, 
gives me some ground for worry on this point. The attempt to make out 
in chapter ii and elsewhere that there is some higher order of “reality,” 
“wholeness,” or other scientific ad tage in studying the behavior of 
“individuals” as compared with the behavior of groups, institutions, or 
abstractions of any other degree, such as prices, is as thoroughly fallacious 
as the subject is obsolete. The issue has been debated at great length and 
is here revived in such statements as ‘“‘Neither a ‘culture’ nor a ‘society’ 
learns, but individual people do” (p. 46). To take the statement seriously 
or as of scientific significance is to confuse a purely linguistic convention 
with an assumed fundamental difference in phenomena. The statement 
has no more significance than would the statement that it is not an indi- 
vidual who learns but his organs, tissues, and cells. The same holds for 
the assumed greater “wholeness” of some units of behavior as compared 
with others. This is not the place to go into an ancient and misguided 
controversy. Suffice it to say that the position leans for support on the 
weakest prop of the so-called Gestalt school (see p. 28) and apparently 
accepts the most flagrant error of some of the apostles of that view, 
namely, the notion that scientific laws are not dependent for their validity 
upon quantitative demonstration (p. 125). This misconception leads to 
some doubtful criticism of such research as that into the behavior of 
prices and reaches its climax in this statement: “One of the weaknesses 
of current social science inheres in the fact that much of its theoretical 
structure can be assumed to apply only ‘by and large,’ ‘other things being 
equal’ and ‘under given (artificially simplified) conditions’ ” (p. 32; see 
also p. 160). All scientific generalizations are subject to such qualifica- 
tions. The weakness of the generalizations of the social sciences is not 
that they need these qualifications but that social scientists fail to re- 
member the elementary fact that these are essential qualifications of all 
scientific statements. As a result, social scientists have failed to devote 
themselves to the most essential part of their business, namely, to specify 
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(a) under what conditions their generalizations hold true and (0) the 
degree to which they hold true under the specified conditions. The same 
oversight has led to the unwarranted criticism, here repeated, of the use 
of such concepts as the “economic man.”’ The only objection to the work 
of the economists leaning on such concepts is their failure to develop 
adequate measures of the influences of conditions deviating from those 
specified for the economic man. The development of systematic principles 
and tables showing the degree of modification necessary in all laws as 
actual practical conditions vary constitutes the bulk of the work of any 
science. It does not follow, of course, that all possible norms or frame- 
works are equally convenient for this purpose. In fact, it is usually when 
this process becomes too cumbersome within a given system that science 
adopts a new and more convenient framework. 

It is the more unfortunate that the author should have become in- 
volved in the foregoing issues because they are in no sense necessary to 
his main argument. This argument, as I understand it, is merely that, 
in addition to the problems now much in the foreground of compartmen- 
talized social research, we also or even more particularly need research on 
a large number of other problems which do not fall in any one of the con- 
ventional fields. Here again I find myself in complete agreement both 
as to the general point and as to many of the concrete suggestions. The 
author’s discussion of the situation in the universities, for example, is 
excellent. 

Also, I am not overlooking that in his strictures on present research, 
the author has frequently protected himself with statements to the effect 
that “analysis must go forward on many levels” (p. 24). “Specialization 
and precise measurement must continue, for without them science cannot 
grow” (p. 18). In short, the argument is for a redistribution of emphasis 
and proportion in the selection of research problems. To this general 
proposition I would heartily agree. I am not sure I share his views as to 
the detailed character of that change. 

Finally, the book will be hailed in some circles as a call to “‘action.” 
If this means vigorous and assiduous study of contemporary problems 
with a view to providing administrators with reliable guidance to action, 
that is certainly a desirable type of research and one which will perhaps 
always occupy the foreground of public attention and of perhaps a ma- 
jority of researchers. The effectiveness of this type of research, however, 
will be largely dependent upon the existence of (a) a tested body of 
knowledge governing social behavior under specified conditions and (6) 
reliable instruments for the measurement of deviations from the condi- 
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tions contemplated by our generalized knowledge. Unless a certain pro- 
portion of our research is devoted to this fundamental work, therefore, 
sporadic research for specific purposes will be too slow, costly, and defec- 
tive to be of much significance. These two types of research should, as 
far as possible, go together, as I think the author would agree. We might 
disagree as to the emphasis to be placed on each. 

I am more dubious regarding the scientist’s relation to action as ad- 
vanced in this book. The matter is epitomized in the author’s criticism 
of a preface by W. C. Mitchell to a report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which states: “We confine ourselves to stating the 
facts as we find them. With opinions about the promise or the danger 
to American life from the growth of trade unions we have no concern as 
an organization of investigation” (p. 185). Now I would agree that it 
would be quite within the scientific role for these investigators to indicate 
the probable effects on the social order of increase or decrease in unionism. 
But does Lynd insist that these investigators must also label these 
effects with the terms promise or danger? I have found only two state- 
ments in the book that indicate the contrary, and I am not sure how they 
square with his criticism of the foregoing quotation. The author is quite 
explicit that “a social scientist has no place, gua scientist, as a party to 
power-politics” (p. 178). Regarding Mitchell’s statement that “science 
itself does not pronounce practical or esthetic or moral judgments,” Lynd 
remarks that if science does not pronounce such judgments “scientists 
can” (p. 242). If he here means scientists in their roles as human beings 
or as members of a community expressing their judgments or preferences, 
I know of no one who would disagree. But the discussion which follows 
leaves me in doubt as to whether this is all that is contemplated. At any 
rate, I think the scientist has fulfilled his full function as scientist when 
he has reliably charted the consequences of any proposed policy. To 
the extent that such consequences are clearly charted, these charts will 
doubtless exert a considerable influence on people’s behavior, and, in this 
sense, the scientist may indirectly exert the kind of influence which I 
think the author intended to advocate. 

The principal reason for my doubts is the author’s addiction to the 
current journalistic metaphors which, however brilliant they may be 
from the literary point of view, simply do not apply to the matter in 
hand; or, at least, they are subject to any application we wish to make. 
For example, I am not sure of the application of fine phrases about people 
“lecturing on navigation while the ship is going down.” From one point 
of view, it is only because some men were willing to do research and lec- 
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ture on navigation as their particular ships (individual lives or cultures?) 
went down (instead of rushing at odd jobs about the ship, which could 
not be saved anyway), that we know a great deal about navigation today. 
The researches and the lectures survived and were found useful on other 
ships on which, however different they were from ours, men found life 
quite tolerable and navigation greatly improved. 

The book closes with a new list of human social “‘cravings” or ‘“‘values”’ 
and a list of general problems which the author thinks deserve the atten- 
tion of researchers. The former are sober and extremely general inferences 
from behavior, and there attaches to them most of the same difficulties 
that have attached to other similar lists. The proposed fields and prob- 
lems of research are clearly deserving of attention, although I suspect 
that a concrete operational setup for their successful solution would 
promptly call for some rather esoteric studies of a theoretical and tech- 
nological sort. I do not mean to imply that the author has ruled out such 
research. He has merely demanded that the relation of such research 
to problems of general social import be kept as clear as possible. In this 
he seems to me to be on firm ground, as I stated at the outset. The fact 
that I have devoted the bulk of the review to critical details should not 
be allowed to overshadow the essential soundness of the main theme. 
The latter will doubtless cause many owls in collegiate belfries to hoot 
at this disturbance of their ancient, solitary reign. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Time Budgets of Human Behavior. By P. A. SoroKIN and C. Q. BEr- 
GER. (“Harvard Sociological Studies,” Vol. XI.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939. Pp. xi+204. $2.50. 

The authors set themselves the important and difficult task of getting 
continuous 24-hour records of human behavior—what people do (that 
takes at least five minutes), how long each overt activity takes them, 
why they do it, with whom they do it, and how well they can predict 
this behavior a day, a week, or a month in advance. The sample of some 
four-thousand anonymous records finally used (4 per cent of the schedules 
sent out) constitutes the two to four weeks behavior of approximately 
one hundred white-collar W.P.A. workers who were predominantly single, 
white, of long residence, female (79 per cent), and young (60 per cent 
between seventeen and twenty-three). 

Since the records were kept in the participant’s own words, the analysis 
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of each type of data (activities, motives, social setting) is based on classi- 
fications drawn up by the authors. This analysis consists of computing, 
for each of these categories, such quantitative indices as “average time 
spent per participant per day” or “percentage of cases participating,” 
by age, sex, and “selected days of the week” subsamples. Empirical gen- 
eralizations are, then, drawn from this mass of quantitative data. Some 
of these are: “Sleep is an inelastic activity” (p. 35); “In certain activities 
a particular motive appears to be dominant though neither unique nor 
exclusive” (“‘monarchical” motivation) (pp. 100, 110); “Certain activities 
show a tendency for the average amount of time spent to increase as the 
number of other people involved increases” (p. 151); “Each day has its 
own physiognomy in the behavior of the individual—” (p. 84). 

The reader will wish that the authors had stopped here instead of 
drawing the far-reaching implications for social theory found in chapters 
vill, x, and xiv. In each of these chapters they claim that the data cast 
serious doubts on a very wide range of modern social theories and lend 
support to the senior author’s theory in Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
The sample does not seem adequate for this, nor is this reader convinced 
that these implications are wholly derived from the data or wholly de- 
rivable from them. For example, on pages 77-78 it is claimed that the 
data on activities “call into question” (a) all monistic theories of human 
behavior, (b) the “theories which contend that all factors except the 
physiological and economic are negligible,” (c) all “psychological theories 
which consider behavior as a result of purely ‘emotional,’ ‘affective,’ 
‘hedonistic,’ ‘sexual,’ or ‘physiological’ drives,” (d) “the speculative theo- 
ries of various residues of human activities.” At the same time these data 
are said to support Professor Sorokin’s “theory of the overwhelming 
sensate character of contemporary man.”’ The summary table on overt 
activities (p. 76), used for these conclusions, shows that “physiological 
needs” take 11 hours 13 minutes per person per day, “economic activi- 
ties” 7 hours 3 minutes, “pleasurable” 1 hour 31 minutes, “intellectual” 
1 hour 25 minutes, “societal” 1 hour 21 minutes, “artistic” 25 minutes, 
“love and courting” 9 minutes, “religion” 8 minutes. The authors, when 
criticizing the other theories, interpret this table as showing that “each 
of the eight classes of activities occupies a notable place in the human 
behavior of the sample,”’ whereas in supporting Professor Sorokin’s the- 
ory, they lay stress on the fact that “the bulk of the human activities 
of our group is made up of physical need and economic activities,” which 
are, of course, sensate, hedonistic, utilitarian, but which are at the same 
time the categories of the foregoing (6)-group of theories under attack. 
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Furthermore, it seems undoubtedly true that if such a study of activities 
were done on any other culture, now or in the past (sensate, idealistic, 
or what not), that “physical need and economic activities” would be 
found to consume as large a part of the day, if not larger, and be rep- 
resented by as high a percentage of the people, if not higher, as they 
do in modern “‘sensate”’ culture represented by this urban Boston sample. 
Similar poorly founded implications are drawn for social action on pages 
56-57, and for social theory in chapters x and xiv. 

Furthermore, the reader cannot help but be confused by the not in- 
frequent inconsistencies, arithmetical and otherwise, which the reviewer 
found during only one fairly careful reading; e.g., the table on page 46 
contains inconsistencies with pages 37, 45, and 191 in arithmetic and in 
the classification of activities; appendexes are referred to on pages 5 and 
7 which are not to be found; the actual number of schedules used is no- 
where to be found, although we have estimated it to be either 4,108 or 
4,112 on the basis of Table A, Table 1, and chapter xiii; “civic” activities 
have five cases in Table 1, none in Table 2, and four in Tables 3 and 4; 
percentages are given in three forms—in round numbers, to the nearest 
tenth, or with a plus sign to show “‘more than.” 

A final criticism is that the classifications of activities and motives 
(pp. 28-32, 92-93) are not convincing even though the difficulty of the 
task is granted. The categories are not mutually exclusive enough nor 
is it easy to find a unitary classifying principle. The study would also 
benefit by a more detailed discussion of data reliability in one place 
than is found on page 4. 

That the analysis gives the impression of being hurried and at times 
too grandiose for the data is unfortunate, as the problems, research plan, 
and the raw data themselves are of considerable importance. 


RAYMOND V. BOWERS 
University of Rochester 


The Regional Balance of Man: An Ecological Theory of Population. By 
RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. Madras, India: University of Madras, 
1938. Pp. vii+326. 8s. 

This book consists of a set of lectures delivered by the author in 1935— 
36. Apparently no revision of the material was made after the delivery 
of the lectures. The book is marred by much carelessness in proofreading 
and in the neglect to indicate the sources of quotations—owing, undoubt- 
edly, to the author’s absence in the West during the period when the book 
was being printed. 
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The author is inclined to make sweeping statements and not infre- 
quently contradicts himself. Without question as to the validity of his 
sources, he states that the population of China now stands at 474,000,000, 
but that there has been no increase in the population of that country since 
about 1870. A little later, he states that the population of China is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1.5 per cent per annum. 

The author shows such conformity with his Indian background that 
he gives to human ecology a mystic, and even pantheistic, connotation. 

The reciprocal service and adaptation of the different parts of inanimate and 
animate nature, the realization in the region of an underlying unity amidst a 
bewildering diversity, call for a wider pantheistic morality, envisaged under the 
aspect of conformity with the general and continuous law of Nature, which 
applies to society as well as to the larger environment of the universe [p. 52]. 


In the Preface, the author indicates the divergence of his approach 
from that followed by American ecologists like Park, McKenzie, and Bur- 
gess. The latter approach has emerged out of the rapidly changing social 
world of America, in which “different types of social phenomena have 
been found correlated with the gradient of mobility of population.” In 
consequence, American ecologists ‘are fundamentally interested in the 
effects of position and spatial spread on human phenomena.” For them 
social-ecological research is largely “‘the study of social gradation, mo- 
bility and distance, and their effects upon individuals and upon the con- 
figuration of culture as a whole.’’ The author, on the contrary, has 
followed a line of human ecological investigation more directly related 
to the problems of the nonindustrialized population of southeastern Asia, 
a region of heavy and persistent population pressure with virtually no 
migration. As in his earlier work, Regional Sociology, the author stresses 
the oneness of man with the region in which he lives and the interde- 
pendence between him and not only the plant and animal communities 
of the region but also the inorganic factors of the environment. He admits 
that man’s closest adjustment to region is found in Monsoon Asia. In 
these regions of greatest population density man’s dependence on ecologi- 
cal laws is greatest. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to a comparison of the differ- 
ent “natural areas” comprising the Indo-Gangetic Plain, in respect to the 
interrelationship between human population and environmental factors 
in each of them. Though the population density tends to increase in each 
succeeding region from Rajputana to the active Ganges Delta in Bengal, 
yet in every one of these regions population is pressing hard on the 
means of subsistence. Differences in population density are due to differ- 
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ences in the food supply. The local distribution of crops governs both 
the size and the character of the human community in each region. 

The four final chapters of this book, dealing with ecologic laws and 
the ecological goal, are not well integrated with the study presented in the 
earlier part of the book. The author has attempted to find laws typical 
of the adaptation of human communities everywhere, though obviously 
he is familiar only with the type of adaptation found in a region like the 
one studied. Even this attempt, however, is significant, since it demon- 
strates the difficulties faced by human ecologists when methods of pro- 
cedure and laws emerging from the study of one type of human society 
are applied to societies of entirely different type. 


ERDMANN D. BEYNON 
University of Michigan 


Crime and Society. By NATHANIEL F. CANTOR. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1939. Pp. xiiit+495. $3.00. 

The Preface explains that this is not a revision of the author’s 1932 
publication but a new book differing from the conventional textbooks in 
criminology in the presentation of new materials and in utilizing a new 
principle of organization. In general it is well written and should become 
a useful addition to the considerable number of acceptable texts now 
available in the field. 

Part I, labeled “Perspectives,” has three chapters, namely, ‘“The Field 
of Criminology,” “Is Criminology a Science,” and ‘“‘Getting the Facts.” 
In this latter chapter a section entitled “The Present State of Knowledge”’ 
offers a seventeen-page survey of some of the problems and of part of the 
vast literature that has grown up in the discussion of what is usually 
called “‘crime causation.” The space given to this material is not so much 
to illustrate methods of techniques as to show the “ ‘fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness’ ” (p. 60). Thus criminobiology gets three pages in which 
Kretschmer, Rosanoff, Handy, Schlapp, Lombroso, and Aschaffenburg 
are mentioned, but there is no reference to either the names or the studies 
of Goring or Hooton; health, intelligence, ‘mental abnormality,” family 
relations, and the neighborhood in relation to delinquency receive brief 
treatment. A final section of seven pages of this same chapter is devoted 
to ‘The Dynamics of Delinquency.” This is an able discussion, as far as 
it goes, of the relation between specific facts and general principles or 
conclusions. 

Part II, “Practice,” Part III, “Conflict,” and Part IV, “Reform,” taken 
together, cover most of the conventional materials on police, prosecution, 
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courts, prisons, and release methods, including the historical and the- 
oretical backgrounds of legal history and the major emphasis in changing 
schools of penology. The separation of the historical and developmental 
aspects of those topics from the discussion of current practices is appar- 
ently part of the “new principle of organization” mentioned in the Pref- 
ace. It involves primarily a matter of emphasis, though it offers an 
opportunity for some excellent critical and stimulating discussion of 
treatment methods as they operate in the “new penology.” 

Part V, “Limitations,” is a discussion of the broad problems of the 
control of individual human behavior in modern politico-economic so- 
ciety with its wide divergence of codes, public opinions, and moral ideas, 
and the consequent confusion and perplexity involved in any program 
of crime prevention. The word “dilemma” occurs frequently and is per- 
haps overworked in the discussion of these problems, but the emphasis 
is clear and certain. It should stimulate interest and give new perspective 
to the reader whose approach is the customary medicolegal-historical 
frame of reference. 

Since textbooks are inevitably superficial substitutes for more thorough 
acquaintance with the original works and research materials in a field 
of knowledge, the elements of selection and emphasis made by a par- 
ticular author always become important items in giving form and sub- 
stance to the “principles” elucidated. This book is no exception to this 
general rule. 

It rejects most of the conventional materials on crime causation as of 
too little significance to be worth cluttering up the pages of an intro- 
ductory book. In so doing, however, it accepts, by implication at least, 
the assumption that the function of a textbook should be to present the 
materials of a field from a certain point of view and not as a summary 
of past ideas or of what has been done in research to date. A student who 
has mastered this book in all its detail will still be quite ignorant of most 
of the specific information—names of men, research studies, history of 
specific experiments, dates, institutions, etc.—that serves as the back- 
ground for critical thinking on the part of the present generation of 
workers in criminology. 

The present reviewer has no particular quarrel with the point of view 
presented in this book. He has the feeling, however, that students need 
to get from their textbooks, not only some perspective or point of view, 
but, even more important, an accurate summary of the knowledge in the 
field. Judged by these criteria this book is less satisfactory than some of 


the conventional books already in the field. Oudian & Cece 


University of Minnesota 
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Crime and the Community. By FRANK TANNENBAUM. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+487. $3.00. 


Authors of textbooks and compendiums on criminal behavior have 
generously supplied us with all manner of particularistic assumptions 
and corroborating materials designed to afford useful but none too plau- 
sible theories of crime. Placed, as society is, under the pressure of doing 
something about criminals, the chaos which exists among criminological 
writings can in no small measure be attributed to the lack of order which 
prevails among the theories and materials on human behavior generally. 
Notwithstanding the state of the human-nature sciences, there appears 
no logical basis for the devolution of theories which constitute criminal 
behavior as an order of its own, qualitatively differentiated from so- 
called normal behavior. 

Professor Tannenbaum’s work is a forceful and good-tempered effort 
toward the inclusion of criminal conduct within the province of a general 
theory of human behavior. The singular partiality of most criminological 
writers sets the criminal down and apart with “attitudes [that] have 
something of absolutism, and their imputation to the man of the physical 
or psychological deficiency that shows how he is distinguished from his 
fellows has something of the definiteness and inevitableness of the theories 
of damnation and predestination” (p. 7). 

The author has taken the materials of his own rich experience with 
crime and criminals, some reports of which constituted such interesting 
reading in the Century Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly of the twenties, 
added and compared with them the materials made available by con- 
temporary criminological research, and interpreted them for the reader 
in terms of the theories of human nature associated with Dewey, Veblen, 
Thomas, etc. The challenging yet temperate character of his formulation 
is revealed in a statement which indicates the general temper of the vol- 
ume as well as a prospective for a developing criminology. “Unless and 
until our theory is broad enough to explain the growth and development 
of all types of integrated behavior systems, it cannot hope to explain 
any of the forms of behavior, criminal or otherwise”’ (p. 218). 

The imaginative insights and sociological scholarship which Tannen- 
baum employs in his discussion of ‘The Criminal Pattern” have been 
further enhanced by a painstaking account of “The Administration of 
Criminal Justice” and ‘‘Punitive Processes.”” The author’s recent studies 
and those of Morris Ploscowe for the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement are made available as integral material in 
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identifying the processes of making and treating the criminal. The facts 
presented about our present arrangements for the apprehension, convic- 
tion, and treatment of offenders is a foreboding one. This gloomy pic- 
ture is no muckraking on Tannenbaum’s part but is presented as cogent 
material to the process of isolation, in which the offender, “dramatized 
as evil,” publicly and self-consciously is projected into a narrow noncon- 
ventional world of crime and vice. However, placing our penal and re- 
formative practices directly within a criminogenic process whose most 
finished product is the professional criminal, does not in the author’s 
mind close the door against more intelligent choices and appraisals by 
society in its penal philosophy. But this is a quite different problem from 
that which we have posed for ourselves of treating and manipulating the 
“individual delinquent,” since “the issue involved is not whether an 
individual is maladjusted to society, but the fact that his adjustment to 
a special group makes him maladjusted to the larger society. .. .” (p. 8). 
The organic and inextricable relationship between crime and the total 
social structure may be somewhat easier to bear for those who can see 
with Tannenbaum and his intellectual antecedents that “the process of 
doing something with the criminal is one way of doing something to the 
rest of the social organism” (p. 474). 


D. LOHMAN 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


Housing for the Machine Age. By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 261. $2.50. 


Housing is very much in the front of public discussion at the present 
time, and it is very interesting to note that a social research organization, 
the Russell Sage Foundation, has come forward with a valuable book on 
the subject, another step in their distinguished record in community 
planning. The central idea of the book is of interest to sociologists. It is 
that the house is not an isolated unit, it is part of the community. It is 
linked to the larger unit by electric-light wires, telephone wires, paved 
streets, water mains, sewage pipes, and by entrances and exits for auto- 
mobiles, for deliveries, and for children. The tie-in of the house to the 
community is further evidenced by very detailed building codes which 
prescribe rules for space, light, altitude, and size. Yet the construction 
of a house in practice is an individual effort, not a community one. 

All this should be obvious, but apparently it is not, to those who 
organize the building industry. This point is brought out very interest- 
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ingly by a chapter on the construction of automobiles and houses, in 
which the author answers the questions of why automobile construction 
is so advanced and why housing is so backward. The superiority of auto- 
mobile construction lies in its co-ordination of the industry and in the 
use of mass production, enabling it to utilize the possibilities of division 
of labor, new research, and excellent distributive systems. On the other 
hand, the backwardness of housing is not wholly due to the monopolistic 
characteristics of union labor and the industries dealing in building ma- 
terials, but to lack of adequate organization as well. There are 113,000 
small contractors in the United States, as compared with six big auto- 
mobile companies, and their average volume of business is only $9,000 
a year. The contractors, of course, subcontract frequently on thirty or 
forty items, and the buying process is largely individual. Since housing 
is a community matter, it calls for community organization. 

One reason why the automobile industry is more developed than 
housing, which the author doesn’t mention, is the fact that an automobile 
wears out in six or seven years, whereas the life of a house is fifty or a 
hundred years. Nothing much can be done about this, but it means that 
inevitably there will be a lot of old houses and that the owners of existing 
houses are not in a position to take advantage of the new inventions, 
If houses wore out as quickly as automobiles, housing would be much 
better than it is today. Another point is that houses are much less stand- 
ardized than is the automobile, which is now reduced to a very few 
types. There are 1,500 different kinds of locks used on the doors of 
houses. Individual taste in locks is expensive. We get along with fewer 
kinds of locks on automobiles. 

The author doesn’t go into the question of prefabricated houses, since 
he is really interested in their community nature. His careful analysis, 
accompanied by pictures and enough maps to satisfy the most enthusi- 
astic ecologist , comes to the conclusion that, in the building and rebuilding 
of our cities, the work should be developed into neighborhood units and 
that these should be properly located and the essential features well 
worked out by governments. Co-operation of government and private 
enterprise is essential if the benefits of mass production and modern 
planning are to be received. The Russell Sage Foundation has brought 
forth the essential outlines in some detail, but, of course, it remains for 
the proper organizations to be effected. Housing for the machine age is 
really a problem in social organization. 

F. OGBURN 


University of Chicago 
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Slums of New York. By HARRY MANUEL SHULMAN. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviiit+-394. $3.00. 


The objective of the “Service Club” to do good for the community 
through the support of sundry welfare enterprises is too infrequently 
oriented in terms of a study and analysis of the problems to which, 
ostensibly, the corrective agencies are addressing themselves. To correct 
this shortcoming, the Rotary Club of New York City commissioned its 
Boys’ Work Committee to undertake “a study of boys, their conditions 
and opportunities on Manhattan Island”’ (p. xi). This refreshing change 
in the condition of charitable enterprise can be better understood in the 
light of a statement of the Committee. “It is just when one’s own per- 
sonal business seems to be disintegrating that it is well to look into the 
community which has failed to support it” (p. xii). Hence, under the 
impetus of the depression, the work with boys became “‘a study of family 
and neighborhood life in four slum areas... . during a period of pros- 
perity, 1926, and two years of depression, 1931-32” (p. xv). 

The major portion of the volume is devoted to producing “‘a full-length 
picture of a mode of life which is ordinarily seen only in dramatized 
snatches, in the films, the press, and in novels” (p. xv). However, it falls 
short of any great refinement of such portrayals, notwithstanding the 
author’s effort to press from the materials a description and an analysis 
of “the slum, not merely as a mass of physically deteriorated housing, 
but as a cultural pattern, consisting of a way of living and thinking” 
(p. xv). Mr. Shulman has employed an extended questionnaire along 
with auxiliary data from social agencies to present a picture of 779 fam- 
ilies living in four “social blocks,” each of which represents some stage 
of the “‘slum cycle” in its deterioration from a middle-class residential 
area to a “squalid urban setting.” Although a multiplicity of questions 
are posed with endless enumerations (the major proportion of which be- 
long in an appendix), their very formal character permit of little more 
than the usual account of sore and ugly spots toned somewhat by linger- 
ing Old World practices. 

The author has observed that “‘these families were hardly aware of 
the broad economic and social world outside their door”’ (p. 3). The same 
observation might be made for the more conventionally differentiated 
areas of middle-class life in our society. It raises an all-important question 
in understanding and hence doing something about the slum. The ques- 
tion of the nature of the impersonal competitive process with its specific 
implications for the erection of such widely divergent cultural scenes as 
the middle-class residential area and the slum is not embraced in the 
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present study. These differentiated neighborhoods are obviously not self- 
contained and in just that sense an understanding of the slum calls for 
an analysis which presents its organic relationship to the total urban 
scene. 

A concluding chapter, set up perhaps to satisfy the Rotarian, “That 
Help Can Come!” makes much of the public school as the singular insti- 
tution which, because of its vitality and salient position, can gather to- 
gether the un-co-ordinated resources within the deteriorated areas and 
bring them to bear in the eradication of these sordid conditions. If the 
fact of the slum is in any way symptomatic of underlying and pervasive 
processes, then a program of local school adjustment can be regarded as 
limited in its possibilities. Educators can, of course, accept a much larger 
task than the development of adjustment techniques peculiarly adapted 
to the slum, but their accomplishments will always be measured by the 
extent to which they have affected the social arrangements which, pre- 
vailing outside the slum, nevertheless converge upon it. It may be that 
the Committee’s recommendations will prove useful in turning “leaders 
in business and the professions ....in the direction of the mass of the 
people for service above self” (p. 378) rather than the mere discharge of 
their pious inclinations, for the study does suggest that much that passes 
for “work with boys” and “slum rehabilitation”’ falls far short of its ob- 
jective. This is a fact worth making plain to Rotarians and other “‘serv- 
ice-minded”’ individuals. 


JoserH D. LOHMAN 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


The Races of Europe. By Carteton S. Coon. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+739; 46 plates; 16 maps. $7.00. 

Since the turn of the century, when W. Z. Ripley published his Races 
of Europe, much water has flowed under the bridge of ethnic research— 
turbulent, muddied water which has left, and is leaving, strange precipi- 
tates. The present volume on the Races of Europe reports on discoveries 
and interpretations of the last forty years, seeking white ethnic origins 
in Pleistocene Primate forms and tracing progressive racial intricacy 
through mesolithic, neolithic, Bronze Age, and Iron Age to the present. 

During the Pleistocene, defined as from the opening of the first Quater- 
nary glaciation to the close of Wiirm II, there emerged two major culture- 
bearing primatoid forms: a fetalized or smooth-skulled, terrestrial form, 
Homo sapiens: a nonfetalized, or rugged-skulled, “hypermasculine endo- 
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crine” form, Homo neanderthalensis. It is not quite clear how these two 
forms merged to produce modern European races. At times the type 
Homo neanderthalensis is described as having become extinct (p. 17); in 
Figure 30, page 290, it is shown as an abortive offshoot of unidentified 
origin ; again constant reference is made to a Neanderthal-sapiens mixture, 
the sapiens being either Galley Hill, ancestral to Mediterranean, or one 
of the many forms of Mediterranean (see, e.g., pp. 2-3, 28, 43, 648). Be 
that as it may, the conclusion is presented that an early sapiens form, 
the Mediterranean, blended with an equally early non-sapiens form, 
Neanderthaloid, to produce several types which, acted upon by environ- 
ment, selection, migration, and human culture, gave rise to modern Euro- 
pean peoples. 

With the thesis that the “study of race in man is as much a social 
and historical as a biological discipline,” Professor Coon studies the emer- 
gence of cranial and living racial types to demonstrate a “reasonable con- 
currence’ between physical anthropology, archeology, and linguistics. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we meet postglacial cranial races 
termed “‘corded,” ‘‘megalithic,”’ based mainly on cultural attributes, and 
“Danubian,” ‘“Afghanian,”’ based on geographico-cultural characteris- 
tics. These subspecies of the Mediterranean type carry physical anthro- 
pology definitely into the domain of cultural anthropology and apparently 
disregard the dictum that culture may and does diffuse independently of 
type. 

The assumption of Mediterranean and Neanderthaloid types as basic 
assigns priority to longheadedness. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
account for roundheadedness, appearing in the Alpine type of the neo- 
lithic. It is assumed that “brachycephaly is a mutative incident which 
may occur in any region or race,” and that this genetic tendency toward 
a globular form, plus upper paleolithic survivors, resulted in Alpine types. 
With long- and roundheadedness thus established, it is possible to derive 
other longheaded, roundheaded, or intermediate forms by differential 
blends. Actually, such a procedure is a doubtful one, for we do not as yet 
know enough of unit characters in man and of their transmission in terms 
of dominance and recessiveness. The author recognizes this when he 
points out that the formula (A + B)/2 does not apply to all characters in 
man, i.e., there is not a perfect blend. Still, the progressive tendency to 
roundheadedness is attributed to the principle of Dinaricization, wherein 
it is stated that cranial lengths and breadths, pre- and postporionic dimen- 
sions, facial breadths, nasal size and proportions are inherited as units. 
The application of genetic principles to the emergence of race types is a 
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promising approach but is presented in a disarmingly simple manner. 
Simple factor transmission is as yet unproved, and until we have more 
information on genetic behavior in man we shall have to accept the 
author’s genetic derivations as tentative. 

Professor Coon groups the living races of Europe as follows: A. Large- 
headed paleolithic survivors: (1) Briinn, (2) Borreby; B. Pure and mixed 
paleolithic and mesolithic survivors of moderate head size: (3) Alpine, 
(4) Ladogan [(a@) Neo-Danubian, (6) East Baltic], (5) Lappish; C. Pure 
and mixed unbrachycephalized Mediterranean derivatives: (6) Mediter- 
ranean |(a) Mediterranean proper, (b) Atlanto-Mediterranean, (c) Irano- 
Afghan], (7) Nordics [(a) Keltic Iron-Age type, (6) Anglo-Saxon type, (c) 
Trondelagen type, (d) Osterdal type]; D. Brachycephalized Mediter- 
ranean derivatives, probably mixed: (8) Dinarics, (9) Armenoids, (10) 
Noric. 

Within this classification the Jews are given ranking as a distinct 
ethnic unit. They have their own racial character, with special emphasis 
on the “Jewish look,” and are defined as a stable combination of several 
brunet Mediterranean subraces. 

The volume is a scholarly addition to our knowledge of the peoples 
of Europe. An extremely useful part of the book is found in 46 plates of 
type photographs, each with full descriptive data and accompanied by an 
unusually complete anthropometric and morphological tabulation. There 
is a well-written glossary of terms (note that on pp. 669-70, cephalic 
and cranial indices should be expressed in terms of breadth X 100, 
divided by length). 

Students of man and his culture are indebted to Professor Coon for the 
tremendous labors which have resulted in a challenging and stimulating 


volume. 
W. M. KroGMan 
University of Chicago 


Research—a National Resource, 1: Relation of the Federal Government 
to Research. By the NATIONAL REsouRCcES CoMMITTEE. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. vii+225. $0.50. 


Research is a necessary function of government, providing the basis 
for legislative and administrative action. As carried on in the federal 
government, however, research is conducted under serious handicaps, 
There is lack of integration among projects similar in nature, absence of 
continuity frequently preventing the conduct of essential long-time proj- 
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ects, inadequacy of financing, and shortsightedness in provision of pub- 
lication facilities. The recruitment, training, and retention of high-grade 
personnel is handicapped by cumbersome civil service regulations and 
restrictive legislation. Most of the changes needed are obvious and rela- 
tively easy to effect. 

Improvement in government research can be had also by contracting 
for specific projects with outside agencies, by making greater use in ad- 
visory and in other capacities of organizations like the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research Council, and by co-operating 
with universities in training research persons especially for government 
work. 

The survey was conducted by a subcommittee of the National Re- 
sources Committee so constituted as to give every assurance that the 
recommendations are unbiased, penetrating, and practical. The report 
is brief but is supplemented with six careful analyses of particular phases 
of the problem. It should be read by research workers inside and outside 
of the government, for it clearly points the way toward improved condi- 
tions, on the attainment of which all must concentrate if they are to be 
had. It is equally important that it be read by those in colleges and 
universities who are responsible for training research workers. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 


Introduction ala philosophie de histoire: essai sur les limites de l’ objectivité 
historique. By RAYMOND ARON. Bibliothéque des idées, nouvelle revue 
francaise, Librairie Gallimard, 1938. Pp. 351. Paper, Fr. 55. 

The term “philosophy of history” has not been employed with any 
great consistency of meaning heretofore. Most commonly, perhaps, it 
has been used to describe schemes promulgated by particular thinkers for 
the purpose of bringing the totality of human history within the scope 
of a single, unified interpretive concept or thesis, such as the logic of 
Hegel, the Marxian economic determinism, and Spengler’s concept of 
the great cultures as organisms which live and die. Raymond Aron has 
written a searching and systematic critique of all such schemes, supple- 
mented by an exposition of the limitations of sociology considered as the 
explanation of history. He has examined in some detail the doctrines of 
Dilthey, Max Weber, and Durkheim, and has paid some attention to 
various other contributions. His conclusions are expressed in such care- 
fully restrained terms that readers had better seek them out in his own 
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text; they remind one to some extent of the philosophy of John Dewey, 
with which, however, the author is apparently unacquainted. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Growth of Social Thought. By WALTER GREENWOOD BEACH. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xiv-+250. $2.00. 


The earlier textbooks and treatises on the history of social thought 
were rather obviously designed for the use of graduate students and for 
reference. Recently, however, there has been a considerable shift toward 
textbooks evidently intended for undergraduates. Professor Beach, of 
Stanford University, has written an excellent little book of the latter sort. 
In fact, The Growth of Social Thought is so brief and so simply written 
that it could be used as outline or supplementary text for a part of a fairly 
elaborate course in introductory sociology—which might not be a bad 
idea. Since the author has refrained from treating the work of any living 
man with the exception of John Dewey, this book, if used as a general 
introduction to contemporary social science, will need to be supplemented 
by some other textbook or assigned readings to bring the story down to 


date. 
FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Science of Society: An Introduction to Sociology. By J. RUMNEY. Lon- 
don: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. 125. 3s. 6d. 


In England, for better or worse, textbooks in sociology find no market. 
Thus there is no pattern which sociological books, when published, must 
follow. These factors, no doubt, favor the freshness of approach and out- 
line to be found in this small work by Mr. Rumney. 

The author strikes a very nice balance between erudition and simplic- 
ity. Most American sociologists would question the inclusiveness of his 
definition of the field of sociology. One might also complain that his dis- 
cussion of biological sociology is confined to those two veteran problems, 
the organic conception of society and the problem of the capacities of the 
races, with very little reference to the more fundamental matters of the 
struggle for survival. 

Due account is taken of American work and sources without falling 
into the error of thinking that all the sociology is in the sociology books. 
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In all, Mr. Rumney has produced a work which might well be used by 
laymen and by students who want a short and well-written introduction to 
our subject. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicage 


Emile Durkheim and His Sociology. By Harry ALPERT. (“Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law,” No. 445.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 233. $2.75. 


This is the second monograph in this series on Durkheim’s sociology, 
the first by Gehlke having appeared in 1915, while Durkheim was still 
alive. The present work differs somewhat in emphasis and approach. It 
is more critical and more comparative in the sense that Durkheim’s tenets 
are related to those of modern schools of thought; it restricts itself to the 
purely theoretical aspects of Durkheim’s thought and omits its reformistic 
political implications. About one-third of the book is devoted to the biog- 
raphy and formative influences of this French sociologist. 

The greatest emphasis is placed on the methodological portion of Durk- 
heim’s work and less on his theories of education, religion, and psychol- 
ogy. Although the author is critical of weaknesses and defects of Durk- 
heim’s system, in general he finds it good and defends Durkheim’s con- 
ception of sociology as the corpus of the social sciences against the preten- 
sions of the formalistic and other competing schools. Within the strictures 
above mentioned, the monograph is a carefully documented, well-written, 
selective, rather than comprehensive, analysis of Durkheim. It will be of 
value even—or rather especially—to those who are familiar with the orig- 
inal sources. The Appendix consists of a list of Durkheim’s writings as 
well as a valuable selected bibliography of secondary works on Durk- 
heim’s sociology. 


Joun H. MuELLER 
Indiana University 


What Is Philosophy? A Marxist Introduction. By HowARD SELSAM. New 
York: International Publishers, 1938. Pp. 192. $1.75. 


The subtitle, “A Marxist Introduction,” indicates the scope and sub- 
stance of this book, which is essentially an explanation of the significance 
of dialectical materialism as an instrument both for theoretical under- 
standing and for practical manipulation. The author first shows what it 
means in actual practice to take a materialist as against an idealist ap- 
proach to the problems of life. He then discusses the limitations and di- 
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vergences of these views and their solution in the Marxist synthesis. With 
this key he opens a door to the problems of permanence and change, the 
nature and role of science, the process of history, the relation of means to 
ends, and the meaning of the good life. 

Here is no ordinary textbook crammed with bloodless categories. The 
reader after finishing it may not know much more than before of philo- 
sophical terms or of those schools of philosophy—realism, pragmatism, 
positivism, phenomenology, etc.—but he will have learned that all sys- 
tems of philosophy are so many ways in which men have reacted to the 
world and society and that they can be evaluated in terms of their func- 
tions in actual life. In spite of a certain finality of judgment and dog- 
matism of statement, inseparable in part from its brevity, this little book 
is an excellent introduction to dialectical materialism. 


J. RUMNEY 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 


Un Testament philosophique: prolégoménes a une métaphysique rationnelle. 
By Leon AccAMBRAY. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 172. 
Fr. 30. 

This posthumous work of a physicist and statesman presents literally a 
metaphysics of the universe which is a blend of Hume’s skepticism, 
Comte’s positivism, a voluntaristic conception of social evolution, and the 
biological analogy of such theorists as Izoulet. It is designed for the guid- 
ance of young researchers and is predicated on the assumption that posi- 
tivism must be revised to include the psychological (‘‘inner’’) aspects of 
human behavior. In fact, it proclaims a sort of antipositivism in the sense 
that it is impossible to determine the “‘nature of things,’”’ but that the hu- 
man mind makes a creative and organized synthesis of its sense impres- 
sions which must always be only relative to the threshold of perception, 
beyond which it is impossible for the observer to create a deterministic 
field. Hence a quantum theory which the author applies to human be- 
havior. 


Joun H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Problems of Animal Ecology. By F. S. BODENHEIMER. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. vi+183. $4.00. 


This is a highly scholarly presentation of some of the basic problems 
of animal ecology and the present status of their scientific solution. A 
critical and comprehensive but brief review of a large literature together 
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with a considerable exhibit of the more pertinent statistical data make 
the book decidedly meaty, and it will be found heavy reading for all 
save specialists in the field. The main problems treated are physiological 
and ecological life-tables and related problems, the ecological interpreta- 
tion of the life-history, population growth, biological equilibrium, and 
two concluding chapters of special interest to sociologists: “Is the Animal 
Community a Dynamic or a Statistical [in the chapter heading on p. 113 
it reads ‘‘Statical”] Conception?” and ‘The Interaction of Environment 
and Heredity within the Organism.” The discussion is of very high qual- 
ity throughout. The author’s conclusion on the subject of equilibrium is 
a good summary of the attitude which characterizes the whole book. 
“The historical analysis shows,” he says, “(a@) that most controversies 
were caused by ambiguous definitions, and () that the intensity and 
dogmatism of those controversies were in inverse proportion to the actual 
amount of knowledge accumulated” (p. 112). The author is professor of 
zodlogy in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Essays in Philosophical Biology. By WiLt1AM NORTON WHEELER. Se- 
lected by G. H. PARKER (ed.). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. xv+261. $3.00. 

This posthumous volume is made up of a biographical sketch and 
twelve not wholly unrelated biological essays, all reprints. Through the 
two decades covered by these writings Wheeler was concerned with the 
relation of sociology to other aspects of biology and was particularly im- 
pressed with the organismic concept of society, whether of man or of in- 
sects. Those interested in this phase of sociology will find Wheeler’s 
treatment brilliant and provocative; but not so closely reasoned or up to 
date as Professor Emerson’s more prosaic analysis in the January, 1939, 
issue of The American Midland Naturalist. In fact, throughout these es- 
says, it is their incisiveness and the virtuosity of their author’s literary 
craftsmanship that holds attention. In the main, he has nothing new to 
contribute beyond orderly arrangement and a scholarly biological per- 
spective. 

For many, unfortunately, these relatively brittle essays will be all of 
Wheeler’s writing they will read, and even these essays, characteristic as 
they are, cannot be fully appreciated or fairly evaluated without some 
knowledge of his serious work in general embryology, in taxonomy, and 
especially in the ecology and general sociology of ants and other insects. 
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The editor has rightly included The Dry-Rot of Our Academic Biology 
and other characteristic examples of Wheeler’s emetic and cathartic ad- 
dresses which in their time were much sought-for-endings to the annual 
week of intellectual debauch and scientific gluttony solemnly staged as 
the Christmas meetings of the A.A.A.S. and associated societies. They 


are still effective for their purpose. 


W. C. ALLEE 
University of Chicago 


The South: Its Economic-Geographic Development. By ALMON E. PARKINS. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. ix+-528. $4.00. 


The author sets out to describe the civilization of the South and “‘to 
interpret this civilization in terms of its regional setting and historical 
antecedents.” To accomplish this task, he presents (1) a description of 
the southern environment and (2) a treatment of “the cultural features 
and patterns and institutions that Europeans and their descendants have 
evolved, in their occupancy of this region.” The eighteen chapters, 
grouped into six parts, define the southern region as the states included 
in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central 
divisions of the United States census. The inclusion of West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware among the southern states introduces un- 
necessary heterogeneity into the data. 

Apparently the author interpreted the geographical approach to mean 
that he must catalogue all the physiographic, biological, and cultural 
phenomena in the eighteen states. Such a conception presented him with 
an impossible task; it led to much superficiality in the treatment of de- 
tails. 

To discover the method used in the allocation of space to the various 
topics is not easy. Knowing the dependence of the region upon cotton 
and the havoc wrought by the boll weevil, one is mildly surprised, to say 
the least, at finding the following distribution of space: to the boll weevil, 
9 lines; to the cattle tick, 20 lines; and to the Mediterranean fly, 17 lines. 
The discussion of malaria occupies 21 lines and is supplemented by a 
chart for one of the states. 

For the beginning student who desires a bird’s-eye view of the region 
the book should prove useful and interesting. Parts II, IV, and VI, deal- 
ing, respectively, with the peopling of the South, agriculture, and urbani- 
zation, should prove most valuable to the sociologist. 


T. Lynn SmitH 


Louisiana State University 
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The Changing West and Other Essays. By LAURENCE M. Larson. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Assoc., 1937. Pp. ix+180. 
$2.50. 

The Norwegians settled in the American Middle West, not so much by 
invading communities of native Americans as by homesteading virgin 
soil. This book, a series of historical essays, salutes the Norwegian-Ameri- 
cans as pioneer tillers of the earth and as carriers of a repressive Lutheran- 
ism which fortified the national character and kept their settlements 
Norwegian morally, while trade, baseball, and the reprehensible ““Yankee 
schools” assaulted them lingually. The book also contains what is evident- 
ly the first survey of Norwegian-American literature. The whole collection 
appears to be history at the first time of writing, drawn laboriously 
from the primary data of newspapers and personal interviews. The 
spacious title is unfortunate: it gives no hint of the little-known body of 
material which Professor Larson has so painstakingly explored. 


HELEN HuGHES 
Chicago 


Creative India, from Mohenjo Daro to the Age of Ramakrsna-Vivekananda. 
By BeNnoy Kumar SaRKAR. Lahore: Motilal Banarsi Dass, 1937. 
Pp. x+714. Rs. 15/-. 

There are gaps and misconceptions even in the best-intentioned West- 
ern appraisal of India, and Professor Sarkar’s volume is offered in rem- 
edy. Although at times, by his claims to India’s cultural priority in so 
many fields, the author comes close to the patriotic and special-plea sort 
of literature, he does succeed in sweeping away the web of certain er- 
roneous notions of the Occident with regard to the Orient. Most notably, 
by citing examples from West European philosophy and letters, he proves 
that mysticism is not peculiar to India only. In his section on the state 
systems he demonstrates that in India religion not often dominated 
either the theory or the practice of politics. The exotic element is there, 
to be sure, yet the socio-political and socio-economic phenomena of 
India are ‘‘almost universal and world-wide in their range.” Of utmost 
value are the pages treating India’s impact on the rest of Asia and her 
cultural “extension” into Eur-America. In the last-named part some of 
the evidence is, however, rather thin (for example, the influence of India’s 
shipbuilding methods upon those of the English and the Portuguese). 
The book is a veritable one-volume encyclopedia on a vast subject. 


ALBERT PARRY 
New York City 
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Moscow in the Making. By E. D. Stwon et al. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+253. $2.50. 


The Government of the Soviet Union. By S. N. HARPER. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1937. Pp. xviii+204. $1.25. 


Both of these books would demand attention if for no other reason 
than that they are written by specialists. The time has passed when the 
student finds interest in the casual observations of travelers or news- 
papermen about countries or fields of which they know little. 

Professor Harper’s long association with old Russia and with the 
Soviet Union fits him as few other men are fitted to analyze the Soviet 
system of government, while Sir Ernest Simon’s eminence as former 
lord mayor of Manchester gives him reason to speak with authority 
upon matters of municipal government. 

The book by Sir Ernest’s commission is a pioneer cross-section of the 
operation of a municipal entity in the Soviet Union. Of particular interest 
is Sir Ernest’s chapter on Soviet housing which has become one of the 
most difficult of problems. He relies perhaps too heavily upon hearsay 
to establish crowding, when court cases would have established it offi- 
cially, but the account does not suffer because of this fact. Professor 
Robson’s comments on the legal liability of the Soviet for acts of its 
agents leaves something to be desired. He might have explained how the 
Soviet has adapted the concept of the public corporation to carry on its 
economic activities, thus avoiding the knotty problem of suits against 
a sovereign. Perhaps he may be excused for omitting this problem as 
the matter was only slightly examined by lawyers at the time he wrote. 
Lady Simon compares the Moscow school system with the Manchester 
program which she knows so well. Her analysis must be a boon to spe- 
cialists in comparative education. Lack of an economic background pre- 
vents my review of the pages included by Jewkes. 

While Sir Ernest’s commission came with an important background, 
they knew little of the Soviet Union. Professor Harper’s book is that of 
a man who knows Russia extremely well. Perhaps because of that back- 
ground he will not let the student begin his study without a glance at the 
past. The chapter entitled “The Time-Table of the Revolution” is a 
masterpiece of condensation and provides the setting without which any 
book on the Soviet Union must fail. 

It is to be regretted that the publisher limited space so that there 
was no opportunity to treat in detail the operation of the Soviet govern- 
mental apparatus. One wishes that Professor Harper might have been 
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permitted to give more than a broad outline from which teachers of com- 
parative government may start their enlarging commentaries. It is only 
the fortunate college student who has the teacher available for explana- 
tion. The general public is limited to the printed word. 

Of particular interest is the handling of the trials. The author might 
have enlarged upon his explanation to explain the dual function of the 
political trial—as a means of exterminating enemies and as an educational 
factor for the masses. No doubt he had no space in which to expand his 
mention of this aspect. In any event, the book stands as the only avail- 
able text for the teaching of the Soviet system of government from a 
scholarly point of view. That it has achieved recognition is apparent 
from the fact that it is being generally used in leading American univer- 
sities. 

Joun N. Hazarp 
Chicago 


City Planning Housing, Vol. 11: Political Economy and Civic Art. By WERNER 
HEGEMANN. Edited by RutH N. ANsHEN. New York: Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 259-431. $3.75. 

This is the second volume of the author’s analysis of the historical precedents 


for national planning and housing in the United States. Historical comparisons 
are made of housing in Paris, Berlin, and certain United States cities. 


Emotional Hygiene: The Art of Understanding. By CAamILttA M. ANDERSON, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. vili+242. $2.00. 


Two special twists make this different from other popular books on the same 
subject. One is that it is written by a woman for women; the second, that it 
applies especially to nurses. The advice given nurses on how to deal with their 
colleagues, superiors, doctors, interns, and patients reveals more about the per- 
sonal relationships within a hospital than doctors or nurses are usually willing 
to tell. 


Crime: Its Causes and Consequences. By JOHN KERACHER. Chicago: Kerr & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 42. $0.10. 


This little pamphlet presents in brief outline a Marxian interpretation of the 
causes of crime. The contention is that the economic factor is the main under- 
lying cause; that criminality for the most part is the direct and indirect result of 
the prevailing system of capitalism, with its extreme wealth for a small section 
of the population and pressing poverty for such large numbers; that crime will 
continue to increase as the contrasts of the present economic system continue to 
react upon society. 


| 
| 
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Out of the Running. By G. GertruDE Hoopes. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvii+158. $2.00. 


Out of the Running is an autobiography by Miss G. Gertrude Hoopes, who 
reveals the development of her own personality with a major physical handicap 
as an important interactive factor. Clinical notes are included. This is not a 
complete life-history in a sociological sense. Its real value lies in its contribution 
to an objective attitude that makes every experience something to be studied 
and understood. 


Verbal Influences on Children’s Behavior. By MARGUERITE W. JOHNSON. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. 191. $1.50. 


The study by Miss Johnson is an experimental study of the influence of adult 
verbal requests and prohibitions on the behavior of children. Two groups of 
children were used for comparative purposes. For these children pleasant re- 
quests were more effective in securing conformity than scolding. Those with 
fewer behavior problems were easier to control. One expected to find more 
emphasis in the summary on the fact that a verbal direction is an interactive 
factor, the nature of which would be determined by all other factors in the 
situation. The verbal request did not cause the response. It was only one of 
many interactive factors, so there would have been a different response if the 
other factors had been different. No verbal technique per se leads to a certain 
response. 


The Peril of Fascism: The Crisis of American Democracy. By A. B. Mactt and 
Henry STEVENS. New York: International Publishers, 1938. Pp. 319. 
$2.50. 


The main body of this book is devoted to exposure of the potentially ‘“Fas- 
cist” organizations existing in the country, the movements led by such people as 
Father Coughlin and the late Huey Long, and their connections with big 
business. The authors contribute an important point in emphasizing that the 
antialien and anti-Catholic spirit of the American on the frontier was quite a 
different thing from the same spirit subsidized with large funds and promoted 
by high-pressure professionals in present-day industrial America. 


The Consumer and the Economic Order. By WARREN C. WAITE and RALPH 
CassaDy, Jk. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. x+ 380. 
$3.50. 


This revised edition of Waite’s Economics of Consumption is too abstruse for 
most beginning students and not satisfactory for advanced study. It begins with 
a “natural law” hedonism somewhat similar to Simon N. Patten’s earlier ap- 
proach but soon takes up the thesis of a ‘“‘guided laissez-faire.”’ Its final critique 
of consumption (chap. xxi) emphasizes production, truth in advertising, con- 
sumers’ education, and the dangers of state interference. Here is almost a touch 
of Adam Smith. The work is neither macroscopic nor particularly microscopic. 
It does not cover the whole field nor is it pasticularly a monographic develop- 
ment of a thesis. It is documented in some important sections from secondary 
sources and is exceedingly poorly indexed. 
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Third Annual Report of the Social Security Board, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1938. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 251. $0.50. 


This report presents information on the public assistance and health services 
and the social-insurance programs which were provided for by the Social Se- 
curity Act, and will appeal especially to those who are interested in new forms of 
federal-state relations and in the changing patterns of public welfare which are 
taking shape under federal leadership. In connection with the administration of 
old age insurance and unemployment compensation, data are being obtained on 
the employment experience of the bulk of the workers of the country which 
should have usefulness for research purposes. 


Natural and Political Observations Made upon the Bills of Mortality. By Joun 
Graunt. Edited with an Introduction by WALTER F. WiLtcox. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. xiiit+-go. $1.50. 


This is one of a series of rare statistical tracts now being published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press. Willcox has done an admirable editing job in which he has 
attempted to eliminate the contribution of Sir William Petty. The result is ‘a 
more coherent and sinewy piece of writing” ascribable to Graunt. 

This volume is important because it represents the discovery of “the uni- 
formity and predictability of many important biological phenomena taken in the 
mass.”’ Our present knowledge of uniformities in social behavior, as marriage, 
divorce, insanity, etc., became possible on the basis of Graunt’s foundation dis- 
coveries. 


Social Security in the United States: An Analysis and Appraisal of the Federal 
Social Security Act. By PAuLH. Douctas. New rev. ed. New York: Whittle - 
sey House and McGraw-Hall Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 493. $3.50. 


The distinct merits of the first edition of this book and its good reception 
make an appreciatory comment on the second edition unnecessary. 


Christian Science: A Case Study of a Religion as a Form of Adjustment Behavior. 
By JosepH KEtty Jonnson. St. Louis: Publications of Washington Uni- 
versity, 1938. Pp. 20. 


Although this is but an abstract of an unpublished thesis, it contains a good 
deal of the data pertinent to the author’s analysis. The most significant sections 
are one which presents the social composition of the membership and of the 
practitioner group of the movement and another on the type of problems which 
Christian Scientists allege to have led them to seek refuge in this cult. Christian 
Science is a religion, apparently, of urban, white, middle-class, married women. 
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The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: John 
A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Bess Owen, and Samuel M. Strong. 
The numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the 
following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

¢) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PoruLaTion AND Human Eco.ocy 
II. SoctaL PsycHoLocy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. Socrat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DisORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


198. Partis, traditions et structure sociale en Autriche [Parties, Traditions, and 
Social Structure in Austria].—The influence of Germany on Austria, while relatively 
weak since 1866, has increased markedly since the World War. The rise of the Nazi 
movement indicates this. For example, anti-Semitism, which was not consequential in 
Germany before the Nazis rose to power, dates back half a century in Austria from the 
time of the rise of the petty bourgeoisie to political influence. For a long time Austrian 
Jews have predominated in commercial and intellectual spheres, although constituting 
a national minority. Their competition with the non-Jews takes on the character of a 
class struggle which has been aggravated by straitened economic conditions. Eco- 
nomic pressure has caused all the young people to break from religious and political 
traditions, and consequently they form the main force of the Nazi movement. The 
origin and significance of the movement are seen in the events after 1870, when Austria 
became politically allied with Germany but remained economically antagonistic. After 
1866 a marked opposition to liberalism developed. The Nazi movement has taken its 
character from three movements: religious reform, democratic liberalism, and nation- 
alism, which have been allied with one another but which were put to violent flight by 
the opposition. If Austria should fall under the yoke of Germany, the progressive Nazi 
movement would end. These diverse influences in the Nazi movement dissipate the 
force of the Government party.—Georg Haschek, Annales d’histoire économique et 
sociale, VII (1935), 1-12. (IIle.) H. W. D. 


199. Classes sociales et attitudes révolutionaires: quelques réflexions sur un chapitre 
d’histoire belge [Social Classes and Revolutionary Attitudes: Some Reflections on a 
Chapter of Belgium History|].—Independently of the demands of the proletariat and the 
abandonment of their traditional beliefs and independently of agrarian troubles, one 
can distinguish at the present time an autonomous movement among the middle 
class, which is concerned over the increase in the public debt, the decrease of profits, and 
the instability of money. This individualist and liberal ideology of the middle class has 
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for a long time retarded any inroad into its solidarity. The political socialists have con- 
tinually underrated the middle class, since they were dominated by the idea of the 
proletarization of this class. But the political awakening of the middle class has brought 
a new force into the social struggle, and consequently the harmony of the middle class 
and the aristocracy has become precarious. In the prolonging of the economic crisis the 
middle class has perfected its social analysis, and it no longer considers itself as a natural 
ally of the upper bourgeoisie.—Robert J. Lemoine, Annales d’histoire économique et 
sociale, VII (1935), 160-79. (IIIc.) H. W. D. 


200. Finanzsoziologie: grundsatzliche Bemerkungen [Sociology of Finance: Basic 
Observations].—A sociology of finance can be created by considering what kinds of social 
structures are related to what kinds of fiscal policies or the effect or function of fiscal 
policy within a given society. Fiscal policies may be viewed as conserving factors. 
Such a policy is one of the strongest means created by a ruling class for continuing in 
its rule. A revolutionary situation reverses this process. Hence we may speak of finance 
policies in terms of their effects on class mobility. Such policies as the “division of spoils” 
may lead to upheavals in the class structure. Class ascension occurs when public sub- 
sidies are granted to a certain group or when official patronage is extended; class “lower- 
ing” takes place when money is shifted from private to public hands. Every graduated 
tax policy bears within it the seeds of class realignment. It may be said also that the 
spirit of capitalism has been strengthened by the development of state tax systems, 
since these increase rational concern about money such as we see in the works of the 
cameralists. Capital has centralized in monopolies and at the same time it has created 
possibilities for differentiation in business. War finance is another historical factor 
which accelerated the development of state tax systems and led to a greater degree 
of state planning. State welfare programs have also increased state-wide fiscal policies. 
Capitalism itself is in danger if these policies continue. Some writers, such as Gold- 
scheid, hold that a sociology of finance cannot be separated from a sociology of war, 
since most of our financial inventions have been the result of war needs. To assume, 
however, that finance policies are the most important factor in social life is to fall into 
a sterile monism. The interplay of social factors in finance must be kept in mind.— 
Fritz _ Mann, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 1-20. (IIIg.) 
H.D.D. 


201. Die Gruppe in der Vernunftlehre des deutschen Aufklirtums [The Group in 
German Philosophy of the Enlightenment].—The development of German concepts 
regarding groups and their effect on society has been noted in regard to theories of law 
but another source should be studied, namely, theories concerning the effect of the group 
on reason and discourse as expounded by German thinkers of this period. Considera- 
tions of the value of historical evidence such as those of Christian Crusius in which it is 
advocated that, before we can assay the truth of testimony, we must know who said 
what, when he said it, and where, along with discussions regarding the weight to be 
assigned to opinion and news, were significant in their roti oor con the of present-day 
theory.—Hans L. Stoltenberg, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 
21-35. (Ib.) H. D. D. 


202. Tabu und Totemismus: Versuch einer neuen Hypothese ihrer Urspriinge und 
ihrer Entwicklung [Totem and Taboo: An Attempt To Form a Hypothesis Regarding 
Their Origin and Development).—The theories of Freud, Kroeber, Malinowski, and 
Mead regarding the origins of totem and taboo are reviewed. Lévy-Bruhl’s dichotomy 
of the “primitive” and the “civilized” mind is rejected. It is assumed (1) that there is 
no difference in quality between primitive and modern thought and (2) that psychologi- 
cally the mind of the savage is much like that of modern man. Freud’s descriptions of 
ambivalence, projection, and displacement are accepted, but in place of Freud’s theory 
of totem and taboo origin the authors assert that neurotic or psychopathic individuals 
(such as shamans, medicine men, and priests) suffering from compulsion neuroses cre- 
ated taboos concerning the objects of their compulsions. The social position of these 
“sacred” persons made the acceptance of these taboos possible, since it was believed 
that these men did have power over a supernatural world. Group life soon reinforced 
and spread these beliefs which led finally to expiatory rites for all members of the 
group.—Howard Becker and David K. Bruner, Kilner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 
XII (1933-34), 52-69. (IIb.) H. D. D. 
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203. Das Winzerdorf auf der Ahr als Siedlungsgebilde [The Ahr Wine Village as a 
Settlement Structure|.—Status within the family in villages whose economy centers 
around vine-growing is determined by employment in the vineyards. Those who work 
are dominant. Much of the work is done by men. In sexual and familial relations men 
take a dominant role. Although the vineyard economy shapes relational patterns with- 
in the family, it has a lesser effect in the relation of one family to another. The church, 
co-operative associations, and young people’s groups create, in varying degrees, a com- 
munity structure in which the individual counts for little as such but for a great deal in 
his representational capacity. Each of these institutions absorbs the individual at one 
stage or another of his life and binds him to the community.—Werner Bar, Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 115-26. (IVc.) H. D. D. 


204. La Féodalité en Egypt (Feudalism in Egypt].—Egyptian feudalism arose with- 
out any interventions from without. During the Fourth Dynasty the king, an absolute 
monarch, came to be regarded not merely as the descendant of a god but as a god him- 
self. A priesthood was called into being, with the priests partaking of the power and the 
glory of their king-god. In time this priesthood became a hereditary right, giving to the 
holders a large measure of administration over the territories in which their temples 
were located. This was the first of three successive evolutions by which the great 
empires of the Nile became feudal states—Jacques Pirenne, Revue de l'Institut de 
Sociologie, XVI (1936), 15-36. (IIle.) J. A. C. 


205. Le Caractére le plus fondamental de la religion [The Most Fundamental 
Characteristic of Religion].—There are few phenomena which are purely religious; in 
most cases the religious is combined with the activities, customs, and institutions of 
everyday life. Religion appears when human abilities and insights do not suffice to 
bring about desired ends, and when the values of the society appear to be in jeopardy. 
It serves to promote confidence in these values and in the existing techniques for attain- 
ing them. It does not create values but is a technique for maintaining them. As values 
become less precarious, they lose their religious coloring, but other values—peace and 
harmony in the modern world—will continue to be jeopardized and religion will con- 
tinue to function —Eugéne Dupréel, Revue de I’Institut de Sociologie, XVI (1936), 519- 
ss. A.C. 


206. Le Rétablissement d’équilibres et la notion de réaction dans la sociologie 
[The Re-establishment of Equilibrium and the Idea of Reaction in Sociology].—There is 
restoration (reaction) when the social forces range on the side of judicial order and legal 
authority. There is regression when there is an inferior solidarity, a confusion of re- 
sponsibilities, and a criminality which unleashes attacks on personal inviolability. 
More explicitly, restoration is characterized by an actual satisfaction of the needs for 
securit but under the form and condition of judicial order, while regression manifests 
itself through the weakening of sentiments. The notion of a mechanical social equilib- 
rium is rejected and is replaced by a mental and ethological equilibrium. If we reject 
the notion of mechanical solidarity from sociology, we reject with it that society which 
controls its members through constraint, that is, through an unconscious pressure to 
which all individuals are subjected. The individual always has a representation of so- 
ciety which enters into the motives of his conduct. He controls himself accordingly. 
The relationship of individuals and the whole society is influenced by the idea that each 
individual has of society. The problem of preventing regression rests primarily on this 
form of causality. Restorations are normal facts; regressions are morbid states. Both of 
these follow periods of crisis and revolution. Gaston Richard, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XLV (1937), 73-105. (Ia.) S. M.S. 


207. Gemeinwirtschaft und Gemeinschaft [Communal Economy and “Gemein- 
schaft”’|.— Against Ritschl’s assertion that he has described the state in terms of Gesell- 
schaft when it really must be based on Gemeinschaft, Tonnies replies that in his own use 
of these concepts he had never intended to narrow Gemeinschaft to a local, traditional 
society. Gemeinschaft elements may be diffused widely just as Gesellschaft character- 
istics may be found in any type of social structure and in any societal context. Ténnies 
admits readily that he does emphasize the rational, bureaucratic, economic, gesell- 
schaftlich elements in the state, but he points out that his “state” is an ideal construct 
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which, while it is useful in bringing out certain characteristics of what we call the state, 
by no means exhausts the social realities of the state. The state is both Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft. National consciousness, patriotism, and related attitudes, if not based 
on a common way of life, may be talked about and yet be highly artificial and thus very 
weak. But where these attitudes spring from a common life, language, tradition, etc., 
these state attitudes are very strong. Yet it is quite possible for a socialized state to 
develop out of gesellschaftlich ways of life. Indeed under modern conditions, successful 
socialization in economic life at least can come about only through acceptance of mod- 
ern, capitalistic forms of production. Here it is a question of changing from profit to 
socialized the motivation for production. This can be done within a rationalized, pro- 
ductive system. State capitalism must replace corporate capitalism. But such a state 
need be neither strongly localized nor an international system made up of many weak, 
denationalized, non-gemeinschaftlich states. Typical gemeinschaftlich motivations and 
attitudes toward fellowship and spiritual life must develop, for rational attitudes may 
create a market place but not a genuine community. 

It is not to be expected that workers can feel nan loyalty for their leaders, or feel 
much loyalty toward one another, as long as the career pattern and present capitalistic 
motivations prevail. This does not mean that the egotistical drives for individual 
status will be changed but only that they will be extended. Individualism will be re- 
defined so that the individual will see that, as the state gains, so does he. The closest 
approximation to this in the modern world is the co-operative movement. In this a 
system of loyalties between workers, their directors, and those who consume their goods 
does develop. But the success of such a movement has not sprung from its localized 
and, hence, gemeinschaftlich character. On the contrary, many of its failures have been 
due to its localism—its inability to work within the rationalized, corporate nature of 
modern business. There is no possibility of returning to a past type of Gemeinschaft. A 
new type must develop, and in all probability it will be highly colored by gesellschaftlich 
types of social relationship.—Ferdinand Ténnies, Schmollers Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, 

Verwaliung und V olkswirtschaft im Deutschen Reiche, LVITI (1934), 317-27. (Ia.)H. D.D. 


208. The Crisis of Culture in the Era of Mass Democracies and Autarchies.— 
Two great dangers threaten western culture: social forces operating in a democratic 
mass-society without any kind of guiding or regulating outside interference, and the 
substitution of the forms of dictatorship for those of freedom. Economic analyses of our 
cultural plight are important, but those connections in the social process which are 
apart from economic factors and exert a determining influence on cultural life enable 
us to understand clearly the ultimate social effects of economic processes. 

The social conditions on which a culture is based may be studied in two main ways: 
in the form of institutions such as the church, etc., and through the spontaneous move- 
ments of nonorganized social life in its impact on spiritual and cultural life. The former 
type of approach leads us to an understanding of dictatorship; the latter, to an analysis 
of an unregulated laissez faire society. 

In a liberal, nonauthoritarian society there are two approaches to sociological 
analysis: (1) the sociology of the intellectual layer, the intelligentsia, which is the direct 
producer of culture, and (2) the imbedment of this stratum in the totality of society. 
Every sociology of culture must set out from a sociology of this stratum of intellectuals. 
The main types of intellectuals, or élites, are: the political, the organizing, the scholas- 
tic, and the artistically religious. The political and organizing élites effect social 
integration, while the scholastic, contemplative, aesthetical, and religious élites bring 
about spiritual sublimation of surplus social energy which is not needed in the daily 
struggle for existence. 

Two factors are important among those stimulating cultural sublimation: (1) the 
average amount of leisure which the members of a society enjoy and (2) the way in 
which the intelligentsia is recruited. Even in a mass democracy cultural sublimation is 
possible only because small groups of taste-creating connoisseurs have arisen. From 
these small groups the technique slucbiiantien slowly radiates through society. If these 
small groups are destroyed or if obstacles are placed in the way of their proper selection, 
no culture can be created. 

Cultural crises occur in a liberal democracy when the selection of these élites be- 
comes unfavorable and when the unguided life of society in a mass-democracy begins 
to function adversely from the standpoint of the creation of culture. Free competition 
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under one set of conditions can be very fruitful while under another it can lead to 
cultural chaos. Special tendencies leading to negative results in the latter stage of mass- 
society are: (1) the increasing number of élite groups and its consequences; (2) the 
destruction of the exclusiveness of the élite groups; (3) the change in the principle of the 
selection of these élites; and (4) the change in the inward composition of the élites. 

1. In a mass-society the number of élites increases. Too many élite groups tend to 
cancel out the cultural effect which a smaller number of dominant élites might have. 

2. If a minimum of exclusiveness is lacking, then an evolution of taste of a dominant 
principle of style is lacking, and the formation of a purpose that is conscious of its aim 
is impossible. New impulses are taken up by the masses as impulses rather than as 
fully matured forms. Hence the eclecticism of our modern intellectual life. The ma- 
jority of individuals cannot bear this large variety of opinions and viewpoints, and they 
are willing to accept any form of resolute leadership which will end their bewilderment. 
Also, too many conflicting points of view tend to weaken the ascendancy and dominance 
of any one finding principle. 

3. But just as exclusiveness is necessary so too is a certain amount of “openness” in 
the recruitment of the intelligentsia necessary. In the past three main forms of social 
recruitment have been operative: (1) selection on the basis of blood, (2) selection on the 
basis of property, and (3) selection on the basis of achievement. Aristocratic cultures 
have used the first method, while early bourgeois societies made use of the second. 
Modern bourgeois society makes use of all three. This composite apparatus of selection 
guarantees a necessary amount of cultural stability at the same time as it allows for the 
dynamic achievement of ability. For either to operate without the other as a check 
would be disastrous. In our society élite groups often promise to abolish selection on 
the bases of achievement and to return suddenly to blood, racial, or other criteria 
inimicable to achievement. 

4. A further source of social disturbance lies in the disarrangement of the composi- 
tion of élites in regard to their autochthonous and mobile elements. From its beginning 
Western culture has been a mixture of local and international intellectuals. Clerical 
culture, for example, was infused heavily with an international point of view. The 
progress of Western culture has not been from national to international but the opposite. 
These cultural forms benefit mutually from one another. Both must be present for our 
culture to develop. Today we are witnessing attempts to exclude international bearers 
of culture from the national scene. Mobile intellectual elements are being driven out. 

Hitherto, favorable functioning of social selection brought those who were the 
bearers of culture to the top or at least to educate themselves during the process of 
their rise and to make those who remained culturally backward ashamed of their con- 
dition; the negative functioning principle of selection encourages anti-intellectualism 
and thus leads to cultural repression. Now, it is cultured people who feel ashamed of 
their education and who try to suppress the sublimation of instinct and impulse which 
se done for so many generations. 

ifferent consequences will ensue according to whether élite groups are dependent 
on individual patronage, organizations, or the public at large. The first consequence of 
“open’’ circulation is the proletarization of knowledge; there are more educationally 
qualified people in the market than there are suitable positions for them to fill. The 
vital import of this is not that the intellectual professions are socially degraded but that 
culture itself is discounted. For it is a sociological law that the social value of a culture 
is a function of the social worth of those who produce it. Culture is seldom appreciated 
because of its intrinsic value but because of the social status of those producing it. 
Hence when vast numbers of our culture-bearers are coming from “lower’’ social classes, 
cultural appreciation drops accordingly. As long as the recruitment of intellectuals 
from the lower classes can be absorbed by the upper, social stability is not endangered. 
Today, however, the existing élites cannot absorb the increasing number of intellectuals, 
hence the latter are depressed into an intellectual proletariat. 

Today petty employees, lower officials, impoverished nts, and declassed ren- 
tiers have taken over cultural and political leadership. This group, possessed of a reac- 
tionary economic philosophy, cannot escape cultural retrogression. Since it has given 
7 its beliefs in orderly industrial, and therefore social, evolution, it must rely on the 
older traditional forms of power politics and cultural suppression. This, then, is the 
result of unguided growth in a mass-democracy. 

The real malady of modern society is not due to the vast numbers composing it but to 
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the lack of articulation necessary for the functioning of a Great Society. Of the two 
evils arising out of this lack of articulation—dictatorship and planless democracy—dic- 
tatorship is by far the worst. 

Dictatorship, it should be noted, is not synonymous with planning. For example, a 
totalitarian state must plan everything, even criticism—but who dares to criticize 
freely in a dictatorship? But planning is inevitable, even in the cultural sphere, for 
today we have not an individualized society but a mass society. There is nothing new 
about planning. Certainly, the liberal state controlled its culture. But we must plan 
with greater insight into our contemporary problems: we must keep in mind that our 
problems are the result of an excessively quick transformation of a democracy of 
minority groups in society into a democracy of broad masses.—Karl Mannheim, 
Sociological Review (British), XXVI (April, 1934), 1tos-29. (IIIc.) H. D. D. 


209. Economic Science and Contemporary Economic Policy.—Politicians look to 
economists for theoretical justification for whatever pet policy they wish to advocate. 
Differences among economists are greatly exaggerated. Much of this difference is really 
the result of judgments of e fe ee not pure theoretic differences. Many of these 
have been refuted before. Why has the prestige of the economist declined so greatly 
since the days of Ricardo? From about 1800 throughout the classical period the doc- 
trines of economists were accepted by statesmen and embodied in legislation. Econo- 
mists possessed a common political bias. If there was a certain weakness in their psy- 
chological approach, it should be remembered that we still lack a sound psychological 
basis today. Consensus is lacking today because there is no common frame of reference, 
nor a dominant class willing to accept the policy of the “philosophic radicals.” Modern 
economists have no such working cisdhalemy as the “pleasure and pain” base of the 
classical school. Robbins even suggests that economics should cut itself off from a 
psychological background in order to become more “‘objective,’’ more abstract, and 
more universal. But when an economist formulates a theory, “he is liable to alter the 
data on which he is working.” Thus a doctrine of class consciousness really “‘intensi- 
fies class consciousness.” “Therefore, the economist cannot leave ends out of ac- 
count when he is theorizing, for (whether he likes it or not) his work may help to 
determine what those ends shall be.” 

The economist comes trailing his clouds of philosophic radicalism into a world that 
is drifting farther and farther from belief in that doctrine. Therefore, the part of his 
teaching that is independent of these “philosophical obsessions” is unheeded, because 
the standpoint as a whole is discredited. 

In conclusion: the economist’s abstractions must be related to the larger context of 
society. The dilemma of the modern economist is that, if he clings to the older tra- 
ditional treatment of social problems, his inquiry is vitiated by the weakness of his 
psychology and the lack of any guiding politica ial principle and if he contents himself with 
a statement of the conditions of equilibrium, if he cuts adrift from his hedonistic psy- 
chology then he becomes incapable of passing any judgment on the distribution of 
resources in the actual world. Political realities just as the subjective feelings of justice 
must be taken into account. Not only past and present social actualities must be con- 
sidered but also tendencies indicating flexibility in modern life. We need to know more 
about this flexibility. “Rigidities” in the social structure must be taken account of on 
the basis of their social context. The question is: ‘How far is society willing, or able, to 
sacrifice its social and political ideals in order to enjoy greater wealth and greater 
freedom in its choice of goods?” As individuals we cannot foresee both the advantages 
and the disadvantages of our economic activity. The only cure for the frequent chaos 
resulting from this is public control, but this governmental control should be exercised 
at the point where decisions are being made in the economic system itself—not by 
attempting to palliate the disastrous results caused by individuals acting in a market 
long after these acts have been underway. To do these, we must consider what social 
ends we wish to promote.—G. C. Allen, Sociological Review, XXVI (July, 1934), 209-30. 
(IIIg.) H. D. D. 


210. The Sociological Interpretation of Political Ideas.—In this paper special em- 
phasis is given to one point—the contrast between the traditional philosophical and 
the modern sociological interpretations of ideas. Political ideas, especially the notion of 
liberty, are used. 

In place of Hegel’s Ideas, which evolve out of themselves and employ emotions to 
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achieve realization, Marx, while admitting that Ideas are willed by individuals, as- 
serted that they emanate from interests. Thus ideas become an ideology. This is not to 
say that ideas can have no objective truth. There is, for example, a ‘‘correct’”’ class- 
conciousness. Ideas then are true or false according to their ability to express the situa- 
tion adequately and lose their validity only when new circumstances present new 
problems. Such ideas as have lost their validity are frequently termed ideologies by 
Marx. But the actual polemical point of his concept of ideology does not consist in this 
distinction. For Marx the liberty of the bourgeoisie is an ideology even when it does 
adequately express its historical determinants. What is really ideological in this is the 
form of reasoning. The bourgeoisie justifies its idea of liberty primarily on philosophic 
grounds by deducing it from a conception of human nature in terms of psychology, 
ethics, or natural rights. In its negation of philosophy, Marxism attempts to exclude 
this traditional form of reasoning. Every kind of speculative deduction ought to be 
replaced by a historical and sociological explanation. Political ideas do not arise then be- 
cause they correspond to certain needs which are immanent in human nature in general. 

Against the Marxist acceptance of historical and sociological explanations social 
philosophy has attempted to preserve its independence by questioning whether, once 
we have explained the social institutions of a nation by their historical and social devel- 
opment, we have also shown how these institutions correspond with the general nature 
and purpose of the social order. In actual operation idealism seems to be one factor in 
social change. 

Philosophy and sociology are considered entirely autonomous fields of investigation 
by some. That is, the investigation of the empiric origin of ideas is the proper task of 
sociology, while philosophy is concerned with the universal validity of these ideas. The 
sociological approach is a matter of science, the philosophical of idealistic or metaphysi- 
cal speculation. 

But this formal method of reasoning does not solve the problem. It merely avoids it. 
If sociological motives are the only explanation then, as Marx pointed out, philosophical 
interpretation is really of no value, since it interprets relations which do not exist and 
thus becomes merely an interpretation of self-deceptions. The question whether a phi- 
losophic analysis is possible is really a question as to whether there is an object to which 
it can be referred. The value of such analysis emerges only when it can show that to 
deduce liberty simply from social needs is inadequate, and that there are other influences 
operative which derive from the universal desires of human nature. The question of 
philosophy versus sociology is thus inevitably bound up with the famous question of 
superstructure and basic structure, which plays such an important part in Marxist 
sociology. Can we resolve this superstructure simply on sociological grounds? Does 
the historical idea of liberty perhaps arise from the fact that the social and ethical, 
particular and general conditions merge in it? The simple derivation of the super- 
structure from the basic structure would in this case be altogether questionable. Be- 
neath the superstructure of ethical and political norms lies hidden a twofold basic struc- 
ture. The question is then no longer merely the relation of superstructure to basic 
structure, of consciousness to reality; rather is it the relation of ethical and sociological 
determinants which find themselves juxtaposed and become conscious of themselves in 
the superstructure of ideas. German sociology has attempted to assimilate what is 
fruitful in the Marxist approach without at the same time participating in minimizing 
the importance of superstructure. Thus in the works of Max Weber, Alfred Weber, 
Ernst Troeltsch, Max Scheler, and Karl Mannheim, the problem appears in various 
forms as to what limitations, if any, are to be set to the sociological and historical 
relativity of ideas, and where the peculiar significance and effectiveness begin. 

There has always been a dangerous tendency in Marxism to regard the connection 
between social structure and political ideas too simply and mechanically (Lukdcs ex- 
cepted). Every age, with its altered circumstances, has also a new ethical system. The 
becoming effective of the social environment is preceded by a particular kind of subjec- 
tive behavior toward that environment. The ethical outlook of every age is twofold: 
on the one hand is a development of the social interests and an adoption of their needs; 
on the other hand, it represents in itself a new solution to the perpetually recurring 
problem of the possibilities and limitations of human nature. Its success can be estimated 
too by the degree to which it elaborates, refines, or supersedes the solutions of the past. 

It may be said, then, that interests fail when they are not the outcome of ideas (the 
reverse is true as well). Interests fail if they cannot find ideas with which to ally 
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themselves. The danger of sociology is that it tends to put so much emphasis on the 
social and economic facts that the objective of these facts and the substance of history 
are lost. It is true that a large part of philosophic effort is exhausted simply in adapting 
itself ideologically to the demands of the age. But over and above this, the total output 
in the sphere of ethics of the intellectual and literary world has its own essential func- 
tion in the social process.—Werner Falk, Sociological Review, XXVI (July, 1934), 268- 
87. (IIIe.) H. D. D. 


211. The Sociology of Frontiers.—Boundary “lines” between nations, whether 
natural or physical, are inevitably zones. Those living in the boundary zones suffer 
most in times of war and are most likely to be the victim of peacetime intrigues and 
to have their institutions disrupted by the action of a capturing power. They are able 
to participate in two cultures and may come to act as mediators rather than buffers.— 
W. J. Rose, Sociological Review, XXVII (April, 1935), 201-14. (IIIe.) B. O. 


212. Puritanism, Pietism and Science.—Puritanism in England and Pietism in 
Germany in the seventeenth century were pronouncedly associated with science. The 
association may be understood in terms of the norms embodied in these systems as they 
differ from the Catholic. Evidence is cited in membership of scientific societies, attend- 
ance in different types of universities, and the support of the universities themselves.— 
Robert K. Merton, Sociological Review, XXVIII (January, 1936), 1~30. (IIIc.) B. O. 


213. Remarks on Methodology of the Social Sciences.—The social sciences are in 
need of a radical clarification of methodological questions. There are seven prevalent 
misconceptions concerning either philosophical thought or the methods of the other 
sciences. These misconceptions ove to (1) philosophical thought in the narrower 
sense of the word, (2) mathematical and logical thought, (3) natural laws in general, 
(4) the problems of life (biology), (5) the problems of mental life, (6) the problems of 
knowledge of values (axiology), and (7) the historical aspect of the social sciences. The 
clarification of these misconceptions may be expected to react favorably on the future 
development of sociology.—Felix Kaufmann, Sociological Review, XXVIII (January, 
1936), 64-84. (Ia.) B. O. 


214. The Sociological School of Demitrie Gusti.—The sociological system and 
methodology organized by Gusti in Rumania frames its investigation within four 
cadres: cosmological, biological, psychical, and historical. Social activity within these 
cadres is divided into two main categories, constitutive and regulative. The constitu- 
tive is subdivided into spiritual and economic manifestations and the regulative into 
juridical-administrative and ethical-political. To study these manifestations, the so- 
ciologist examines the social units: communities, institutions, and groups. The Gusti 
system has been applied with much success to the study of the village and to even 
smaller units such as the family. To study a village a team of thirty to sixty specialists 
is employed—economists, anthropologists, musicians, artists, photographers, etc. The 
data are uniformly recorded and pooled, and detailed surveys are thus made.—Philip 
E. Mosely, Sociological Review, XXVIII (April, 1936), 149-65. (Ib.) B. O. 


215. The Recruitment of the Nation’s Leaders.—Boys in state schools are at a dis- 
advantage compared with those in private schools at all stages in the progress toward 
winning a university scholarship. The disadvantages may be classed under two heads: 
those connected with the organization of the state secondary-school system and those 
connected with the family, including difficult home circumstances and the lack of feeling 
that the career is really open to talent.—E. L. Clarke, Sociological Review, XXVIII 
(October, 1936), 333-60. (IIIc.) B. O. 


216. Die behavioristische Einstellung in der Soziologie [The Behaviorist Approach 
to Sociology].—The behaviorist group concerns itself with overt, observable movements 
of persons and groups which are communicable and have sufficient uniformity and 
recurrence to make scientific generalizations possible. Behavioristic sociology deals with 
research into the adjustment of groups as units. The corporate action of these groups 
must be defined and must furnish accessible, objective data. Observations and conclu- 
sions must be phrased in mathematical or statistical terms whenever possible and ar- 
ranged in time series. Cultural areas must be used in delimiting research problems, and 
researches must be repeatable and repeated.—Read Bain, Sociologus— Zeitschrift fiir 
Volker psychologie und Soziologie, TX (1933), 28-44. (Ic.) D. E. V. H. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


This number of the Journal appears shortly 
after the passing of Sigmund Freud, when it is 
natural to appraise his permanent contribution 
to the understanding of human behavior. It is 
no disparagement to the memory of Havelock 
Ellis and Edward Westermarck, fellow-pioneers 
with Freud in the study of sex, to state that 
their important findings have been eclipsed by 
the far more significant contributions of Freud. 
In the past, however, Freud’s work has aroused 
so much controversy that it is only now pos- 
sible, after his lifework is closed, to present a 
symposium for its appraisal which at the same 
time will be both sympathetic and critical; to 
attempt to separate what is permanent and 
valuable in its contribution and what is inci- 
dental; and to indicate ways of further utilizing 
his theories and methods in the development of 
the psychological and social sicences. 


The first article, ‘“Freud’s Influence on the 
Changed Attitude toward Sex,” by Havelock 
Ellis, is a discriminating critique of his colleague 
in the pioneer studies of sex. This discerning 
tribute was one of the last products of the pen 
of Havelock Ellis but exhibits all the vigor of 
thought and beauty of expression which char- 
acterizes the works of this master of the litera- 
ture of sex. 


A. A. Brill, M.D., in his paper, ‘The Intro- 
duction and Development of Freud’s Work in 
the United States,” gives an intimate and per- 
sonal account of the introduction and spread 
of Freud’s work in this country, in which he has 
had so notable a share. Dr. Brill, the first 
American student of Freud and the outstand- 
ing exponent of his work in the United States, 
edited The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, 
published in one volume last year. 


The article on “Sigmund Freud and Psychia- 
try: A Partial Appraisal” is contributed by 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., eminent American 
neurologist and psychiatrist. With William A. 
White in 1937 Dr. Jelliffe founded The Psycho- 
analytic Review, of which he is still editor. Dr. 
Jelliffe is consulting neurologist and managing 
editor of The Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases. 


Gregory Zilboorg, M.D., presents a paper, 
“Sociology and the Psychoanalytic Method,” in 
which he suggests the usability in sociology of 
the Freudian concept of “the return of the re- 
pressed.” Dr. Zilboorg, secretary to the min- 
ister of labor in the cabinets of Lvov and Ker- 
ensky, is now engaged in the private practice 
of psychiatry and psychoanalysis in New York 
City and is the author of The Medicine Man 
and the Witch during the Renaissance. 
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AND THE HUMAN 
INTEREST STORY 


By Helen MacGill Hughes 


Drawing on a rich store of human in- 
terest stories—famous murders, colum- 
nists’ gossip, oddities, and obscure 
items—Mrs. Hughes analyzes this 
popular ‘‘art’”’ and its appeal to the 
masses. She traces the evolution of 
the modern newspaper under the dy- 
namic personalities of Dana, Bennett, 
Pulitzer, and other great editors. Her 
review of current journalism includes 
the radio and such heart-throb pro- 
grams as ‘““The Voice of Experience.” 
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Another of the fascinating and au- 
thentic studies of ‘Peasant Peo- 
ples’’ sponsored by the University of 
Chicago Department of Anthropology. 
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A Japanese Village 
By JOHN F. EMBREE 


The first comprehensive social 
study of a Japanese village, this 
book presents an enlightening 
picture of folk life in Japan and 
an insight into Buddhism and 
Shintoism as they function in 
village life today. 


The main forms of this society— 
co-operation, exchange labor, and 
the religious festival calendar 
which is closely correlated with 
the agricultural seasons—perse- 
vere in spite of changes and West- 
ern influences directed by the gov- 
ernment. 


Gradual changes are taking place, 
on the one hand because of gov- 
ernment-established schools, con- 
scription, and agricultural socie- 
ties, and on the other hand be- 
cause of the shift from a rice to 
a money economy and the related 
phenomenon of an increased use 
of machines. This valuable socio- 
logical study is also a vivid and 
compelling story to which hand- 
some illustrations contribute a 
great deal. 


388 pages, 36 illustrations 
5 map inserts, $3.00 
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The article by Harold D. Lasswell, “The 
Contribution of Freud’s Insight Interview to 
the Social Sciences,” is an argument for the use 
of the method of free association in social science 
research. Professor Lasswell, who has had ex- 
perience in the use of the psychoanalytic inter- 
view, is now on the staff of the William Alanson 
White Psychiatric Foundation. 


The paper, “The Influence of Sigmund 
Freud upon Sociology in the United States,”’ by 
Ernest W. Burgess, sociologist, University of 
Chicago, points out the past and probable 
future ways in which psychoanalysis and sociol- 
ogy may supplement one another. 


In “What Is a Neurosis?” Karen Horney, 
M.D., further develops her theory of the rela- 
tion of the neurosis to personality structure and 
to culture. In two recent works, The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time and New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis, Dr. Horney attempts to sepa- 
rate what she conceives to be basic and valid 
from what is incidental and questionable in the 
Freudian contribution. 


The paper on “Freud—and the Analysis of 
Poetry” is a contribution by Kenneth Burke, 
distinguished author and literary critic. His 
writings include Permanence and Change, 
Anatomy and Purpose, and Attitudes toward His- 
lory. 


William Healy, M.D., in his article, ‘“Psycho- 
analytic Contributions to the Understanding 
and Treatment of Behavior Problems,” assesses 
the contribution of Freud against a background 
of psychiatry and psychology for an under- 
standing of problem behavior. Dr. Healy, 
pioneer in the scientific study of juvenile de- 
linquency and director of the Judge Baker 
Foundation in Boston, is the author of many 
works which indicate his understanding of the 
psychological motives in human behavior, in- 
cluding The Individual Delinquent, Mental Con- 
flicts and Misconduct, The Judge Baker Founda- 
tion Case Studies, The Structure and Meaning of 
Psychoanalysis, New Light on Delinquency and 
Its Treatment, and, with Dr. Franz Alexander, 
Roots of Crime. 


“The Neo-Adlerians,” by Fritz Wittels, 
M.D., presents the standpoint of those disciples 
of Freud, who vigorously oppose any major 
modifications of the theories of the master. Dr. 
Wittels is author of Sigmund Freud, His Per- 
sonality, His Teaching, and His School (1924). 


“Totem and Taboo in Retrospect” is a re- 
view, after a lapse of about twenty years, of a 
review of Freud’s Totem and Taboo by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Kroeber, cultural anthropologist, 
University of California, who combines wide 
anthropological knowledge with keen psycho- 
logical insight and psychoanalytic experience. 
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